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Just Published 


Harvey’s New School Grammar. ... . 


Revised edition of A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by Tuomas W. Hanvey, A. M. 


All the good features of the older edition "have been retained, while much new 
matter has been added to meet the modern demands. Both inductive and deductive 
methods are applied; and diagrams are incorporated with the lessons in syntax. 
Practical lessons in composition and letter-writing. 


Hoadiey’s Brief Course of General Physics 


Experimental and Applied... 


By Grorce A. Hoaptey, A.M., C.E., Professor of Physics 
in Swarthmore College. 


Meets the entrance requirements of all the leading colleges. A text-book which 
can be completed with a reasonable amount of work within an academic year. Pre- 
sents the different phases of the subject in a logical manner, and introduces such 
experiments as can be made with comparatively simple forms of apparatus. 


Hewes’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 


for High Schools (New Century Series) . . . 


By H. F. Hewes, M.D., Teacher in Physiological and Clin- 
ical Chemistry, Harvard University Medical School. 


Officially indorsed by the Department of Scientific Instruction of the W. C. 
T. U. of the United States. Contains rules on hygiene which must be followed in 
preserving perfect health. Important experimental work, and special chapters 
on the causes and prevention of infectious diseases. 


$0.60 


1.20 


1.00 


Teachers are cordially invited to give these text-books a careful 
consideration before making a selection for the coming year. 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


New YorK 


| «gi NEW VOLUME IN 

| LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GLASSIGS 

¢| Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Grorar Open, Ph.D., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Com- 


position in Columbia University. With Portrait. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 


Books Prescribed for the 1901 Examinations 
FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation With America. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Atnerr S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. With Portrait of Burke. 

Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Greencear Croswe tt, A.B., Head Master of the Brearley 
School, New York. With Portrait. Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Mar- 
TuEws Man-y, Ph. D., Professor of English in the University of Chicago. 
With Portrait. - Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 


Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and If Penseroso. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by Wittiam P. Trent, A. M., Professor of English 
in the University of the South. With Portrait of Milton. 

Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


The prices named in this list are retail. Special terms 
for class introduction, and discounts for regular sup- 
plies, will be furnished to any teacher upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 
ano Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 


Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. $ .75 
Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. Cloth......... 50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. lilustrated. Cloth, 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 


THE BEST PUBLISHED. 


Con jugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 
.15 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 


{PAUL BERCY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


f Our Countr 
Elits Young nepre’s = La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French. 12mo0, 75 
} , : Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais.... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. de 
opies sent for examination. Complete catalogu 
Tilden’s Commer clal Geography. Business Colleges all French and other foreign books on application, 
r ’ 
For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to Ww I L L I A M R A I E N K I N hy 9 
BOSTON “CHICAGO. 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.........- (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. 


Ease, grace and comfort can be obtained from the use of 


PEN 


Just what every one is looking for --- pens that write smoothly ; pleasant, easy action. 


All Styles. All Dealers. 


26 John Street, N. Y. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. camaen, 


» ESTERBROOKECD. | 
PROFESSIONAL 


more ready to talk than to write. 
expressing their thoughts in writing.” 


in the flow of “ pencil talk.” 


No better incentive to bright and thoughtful 
“ American GRAPHITE” Pencits and a pad of good paper. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. 


WHAT THE SUPERVISOR SAID 


Rosert C. Mercatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, says: “Children, and even adults, are 
With pens in hand the thought fails to flow freely. . . . 


The teacher, therefore, should direct his energies to furnishing opportunities to his pupils for 
It is with the pen only that thought fails to flow freely. 


With a soft, velvet-like lead pencil there is no interruption to the coming idea, and no break 


compositions can be found than Dixon's 
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SOURNAL of EDUCATION. 


Vol. Lil.—No. 6. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
a Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. : 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5tAve. NY. CO. 


re on 
Wanted, 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS ..«e....91 John Street, New York. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


MUL 


SRAPE FEN 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


This 

State. From what 
convinced that the 
not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


‘ r’ is in satisfactory use in very many of 
I 
$ Sem’ is the very best 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me = leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener 
This last is of great importance for school work. 


.” It does 


e cities aud towns of the 
ere and elsewhere, I am fully 

sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 


D. MILL 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 


ly know of the results 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Write for what you want. 


Zoological Specimens 


Nature. Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas. Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 


Ask for Catalog. 


D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 


This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue “ V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 


stamp for catalogue. SLOYD. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Boston 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 222.226, Boston | 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 


their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 
Journat or Epucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Physical 


Chemical 


Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 00. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and‘St. Louis, 


andall Points im the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest peeves 
service and fast trains, between STON 
and MONTREAL and ALL. CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 


A. 8. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! ic Manager. 


HE CRIPPLE CREEK GOLD MINING AND LEASING 
COMPANY, at a recent meeting of the Directory, 
decided to sell a limited amount of its treasury 
stock at 10 cents per share, payable in installments 
of $2.00 per month. 

The company owns 50 acres of well-located mineral 
land in the Cripple Creek mining district, owes no 
debts, is honestly and conservatively managed. If 
you have onlyasmall income, or working for wages, 
it will pay you to investigate this offer. Hundreds 
of people are now living in comfort through just 
such investments. For particulars address the 
Company, Box 295, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Ww HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education,” Boston. 


ECONOMICS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY 8S. MARIA ELLIOTT, BOSION. 


Fortunate were those teachers who, as 
delegates, attended the second annual 
conference on “Home Economics” at the 
Lake Placid clubhouse, Morningside, N. 


Y., July 3-7. The invigorating mountain 
air, spicy with balsamic odors, gave new 
life to tired bodies, and flagging spiri.s 
soon rebounded under the inspirat.on cf 
the place and the meetings. 

The subjects under discussion included 
among others: “Manual Training in Edu- 
eation for Citizenship,” “Courses of Study 
for the Grades, for Secondary Schools, for 
Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools,” “Vacation and Evening Scho>l 
Work, Lecture Courses, Extensive Teach- 
ing, and Other Phases of Home Educa- 
tion,” “Mission work and Kitchen Garden 
Classes,” “What Agricultural Colleges 
May Do for Farmers’ Daughters,” “The 
Training of Teachers,” “Simplified Meth- 
ods of Housekeeping,” “Classification of 
Home Economics According to Library 
Methods.” 

Some one may ask “What has home 
economics to do with the public schools, 
especially the grades?” Those téicheis 
who have already seen the educative value 
of cookery, of sewing, of applied science, 
are ready to approve the study of all other 
subjects relating to the home, and believe 
that the proper place for such study is the 
common schools, which aim at the best 
development of every citizen. 

To those who have not yet proved the 
value of these lines of education a few 
echoes from the conference may bring in- 
terest and instruction. Education de- 
velops in the child power over himself and 
over his environment. Knowledge is 
valuable only as it gives this power, and 
reasoning should end in doing. Character 
is the end and aim of life, and in the evo- 
lution of charaeter there are several 
stages. Through the use of the senses, 
first impulse, then thought is born; out 20f 
thought springs motive; motive brings 
forth action; actions repeated form habits, 
and habits form character. Because the 
ideal home is the place and the oppor- 
tunity for the best development of an in- 
dividual, both physically and spiritually, 
and because individuals make the state, 
there can be no broader fleld of usefulness, 


no higher profession than that of home- 
making. Economy is the efficient use of 
any faculty, object, or opportunity. Then™ 
home economics is broad enough to cover 
the entire field of useful knowledge and its 
application. Such work is worth doing, 
such teaching is dignified, and along these 
lines there are opportunities for all. ~ 

Professional schools of home-making 
are being established; colleges are intro- 
ducing courses in house sanitation, bac- 
teriology, chemistry of foods, and the like; 
several of the agricultural colleges have 
full courses. Secondary schools are called 
upon to fit for these colleges, but how can 
they respond if the training has not been 
begun in the grades? In the nursery, man- 
ual training runs parallel with brain de- 
velopment, and there should be no abrupt 
break, no long separation of these, when 
the home training, however poor, is sup- 
plemented or superseded by the schools. 

Do we hear’a groan from the already 
overworked grade teacher, all ready to 
sink from discouragement at the prospect 
of a new subject to be added to her al- 
ready crowded programme? To the best 
teachers, to those who do the most for 
their pupils, the conference came with its 
keynote of correlation, ever sounding 
clear and loud. They are already teaching 
home economics every day, and they 
merely need a wise specialist to guide 
their teaching, and to draw from their 
own field a host of illustrations or appli- 
cations of the principles they already 
teach. 

When, on “sweeping night,” the teacher 
covers her desk before the class, she is 
giving a demonstration in the “‘philosophy 
of cleanness.”” When she teaches Mary to 
dust the desk in the morning, she has 
given her a lesson which every pupil 
needs. The children already draw the 
floor plan of the schoolroom, or the eleva- 
tion of one or more of its walls. Would 
it be any less educative to draw the plan 
of the kitchen at home and note that the 
sink is so far removed from the pantry 
that there is an enormous waste of time 
and energy every twenty-four hours? 
Would it be more difficult to teach har- 
mony of color from the study of the birds’ 
plumage, if the pupils were led to apply 
their knowledge to the wall paper on the 
chamber, to a bit of carpeting, or, if she 
might, perhaps, select the colors to be 
used in her next sewing lesson? 

You teach balance and rhythm in your 


designs. Will Bertha understand it less 
readily if she applies them to the orna- 
ments on her mantel, or the arrangement 
of the furniture in her own room, or the 
hat she will buy to-morrow? You teach 
the hygiene of the body and of clothing. 
Why not the hygiene of the house, which 
is to the family very much what the skin 
is to the body? Little Polly in the kin- 
dergarten tries to make the front edge of 
her blue paper square cover the back edge, 
the left edge cover the right, etc. She 
cuts one edge perpendicular to another to 
make aright angle. Already she has all 
the principles underlying the simple fold- 
ing of table linen. It cannot make this 
work less educative if, by-and-by, she, and 
her brother Patsy as well, irons the nap- 
kin and folds it as nicely as the paper 
square was folded. 

Many pupils already learn that heated 
air rises, perhaps they know that the top 
of the lamp chimney is hotter than the 
bottom. Would their interest be lessened 
if this principle were shown to govern 
househeating by a warm-air furnace? 
They boil water in a full or partially filled 
bottle; can they not grasp the underlying 
principles of hot-water and steam heat- 
ing? 

So, my dear sister, you see you are 
really teaching many of the principles 
that underlie this new training, which is 
yet waiting for its ideal name. Perhaps, 
like many another infant, it suffers under 
too many or the wrong names, but, unlike 
the human child, it will in good time be 
christened according to its character. 

What the educators who stand as spon- 
sors of this child want is this:— 

Believing that there is no perfectly de- 
veloped brain without the training of the 
hand, that these two should run parallel; 
that all education should tend to make a 
productive citizen; that the principles of 
all sciences, whether physical or biologi- 
eal, all arts, all laws, have their highest 
application in the home—believing all 
this, they also believe that such training 
should begin in the earliest schooldays, be 
well correlated with the regular work, and 
be carried by easy stages through every 
grade. They also believe that whatever 
is educative in manual training or applied 
science should be prescribed for boys and 
girls alike up to a certain point, that be- 
yond that point there should be elective 
paths leading straight through to an all- 
around, well-equipped life, or to the op- 


portunity for professional training and 


personal investigation. 

Where such work is aiready carried on 
best there is no thought of degradation 
attending manual labor; homes are better 
loved, and home-making is exalted toa 
high plane. It results in the lengthenim, 
by -one, two, or more years of the 
school life of the girls and boys. 
parents see that their girls are learning to 
make homes, they sacrifice still more to 
keep the children in school. They cannot 
then complain that the normal schools 
prepare for only two professions, that of 


*“teacher and dry goods clerk!” 


In most of the high schools there are 
now commercial courses. Girls are learn- 
ing typewriting, stenography, banking, 
and business methods—that is, they are 
learning how to earn money. This is, 
perhaps, all good, but where are they 
learning how to spend that money? 
Where do they learn the economics of 
purchase, the knowledge of values, of 
fabrics and materials, the money value of 
time and strength? 

It is not-the city schools alone which 
need this line of training. The country 
school, perhaps, offers the more favorable 
field for its introduction. The girl in the 
country home often has so much of the 
mere manual work to do, without ever a 
thought of its broad relations and under- 
lying principles, that she has less power, 
and therefore less education than her city 
sister, who may have had little practical 
work, but who has studied principles and 
has a broad outlook into causes and ef- 
fects. Each is deficient. The theoretical 
and the practical should go hand in hand. 

Then let systematic manual training he 
introduced into the district school, let 
every girl see how the physics, and chem- 
istry, and botany, and zoology, and draw- 
ing, and bookkeeping, and color work, and 
design make her better fitted for the 
home toward which she always looks. 

On the other hand, if circumstances re- 
quire her to earn as well as spend, there 
is a constantly broadening field for the 
scientifically trained woman. The man- 
agement of institutions, the supervision of 
dietaries for hospitals and diet kitchens, 
the professions of architecture, of house 
decoration, of house building, which 
young women are now filling with emi- 
nent success, all show that there is educa- 
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SETTLED AND UNSETTLED SITUATIONS. 


SUPERINTENDENT E, C. COOLEY. 


I have hesitated to speak especially of the election of 
Mr. Cooley te succeed Dr. EB. Benjamin Andrews of 
Chicago until the city could be visited and the situation 


' viewed at short range. I have been, have seen, and 


am convinced. There were so many unsatisfactory 
phases of the situation that suspicions were inevitable, 
but to-day one hazards little in prophesying great suc- 
cess of the best kind and a long service for Chicago’s new 
superintendent. 

The reasons for suspicions lay in the fact that Mr. 
Cooley had had no opportunity to demonstrate his fitness 
for so great a trust, and secondly, he seemed to be in nigh 
favor with men who were suspected of being politicians 
rather mmore than educators. A close study leads to the 
conviction that he is a clean man, thoroughly equipped 
scholastically and genuinely professional, that he will 
he mdependent without crankiness, tactful without sub- 
serviency, and progressive without being impractical. If 
one nay trust the judgment of the best college men, nor- 
nai school leaders, assistant superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, it may be said with great confidence that 
Chicago has a wise, earnest, efficient superintendent in 
E. Cooley. 

It is but a short time since Mr. Cooley was working 
quietly in a small town in northern Ohio on a $1,200 sal- 
ary, a successful, studious, happy man, who could see no 
reason why he should not always stay where he was so 
long as he could “hold his place.’”’ Admiring and im- 
patient friends shook him up and insisted that he should: 
get out into the world and enter into his appropriate in- 
heritance. When once he “got a move on,” as one of 
themsaid to me, “he struck a pace that paralyzed his 
friends,”” who now wonder what there is left for him to 
win. 

Mr. Cooley has no idea of playing into the hands of the 
politicians. In the last meeting of the board an effort 
was made to give him more power than any other super- 
intendent has had, in that it provided that no member of 
the board could speak to him about the appointment of a 
teacher, and required him to report at each meeting the 
name of every member who thus approached him. Here 
is the text of the order that is said to have failed to pass 
merely because it was a tie: — 

“Whereas, merit alone should determine the selection 
and appointment of teachers in our public schools; and, 
whereas, no teachers should be appointed without the 
recommendation of the superintendent, who in every in- 
stance should be required to recommend the best teachers 
available; and, whereas, the personal solicitation and in- 
fluence of members of the board and others tends to 
embarrass the superintendent in this regard and to the 
selection and appointment of teachers on grounds other 
than those of merit; therefore, 

“Be it resolved that at each regular meeting the super- 
intendent and district superintendents shall report to the 
full board the names of all persons other than district 
superintendents, teachers, and members of the board of 
education who have since the last meeting recommended 
either orally or in writing the appointment, promotion, 
or transfer of any principal, teacher, or cadet in the pub- 
lic schools. And be it further resolved, that when this 
resolution shall be a rule of the board that members of 
this board shall not recommend principals, teachers, or 
cadets, or indorse their applications for appointment or 
transfer unless requested by the superintendent in writ- 
ing to do so, and the superintendent shall report all 
violations of this rule to the full board at its next regular 
meeting thereafter. 

“And be it further resolved that all existing rules in- 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed, and that in no 
instance shall the superintendent be required to obtain 
the concurrence of any district committee before making 
any appointment, assignment, or transfer of principals, 
teachers, or cadets.” 

It is not at all surprising that this did not pass, but 
rather that it got any support. This, however, did pass 
with practical unanimity :— 

“Resolved, That the superintendent be not required to 
request the concurrence of the district committees for 
the appointment, promotion, or transfer of teachers or 
principals in the schools, and that the superintendent re- 
port his recommendations for such appointments, trans- 
fers, or promotions to the school management com- 


mittee.” 
Heretofore the division committees have nominated 


the teachers, and the superintendent could merely say 
whether or not they were equipped for the work. Mr, 
Cooley has gained much already. 


DR. ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 


The estimate in which the Journal holds Dr. Tomp- 
kins is too well known to require restatement, but faith 
has been somewhat shaken by the fact that he went to 
the normal school at Bloomington as the successor of 
John W. Cook, set up new standards, and established 
new ways and means of doing things, and at the end of 
a year stepped out to accept the principalship of the 
Chicago normal! school, a fact that Dr. George P. Brown 
sets forth in ‘Home and School Education” with a vigor 
which shook one’s faith in Dr. Tompkins just a little. 


Dr. J. M. GREEN, New Jersey Normal School, 
President National Educational Association, 1900-’01. 


The facts in the case must be disagreeable, even to Dr. 
Tompkins, whose philosophy is the most distinctively 
ethical of that of any American educator, and some of 
his brilliant passages in ethics will cause a smile for 
many a day. Nevertheless, it is well that he accepts the 
Chicago position, that he caused his ethics to bow to the 
fact that it was a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronted him. Mr. Felmley will make as good an insti- 
tution at Bloomington, practically, as Dr. Tompkins 
would have made, while it is improbable that any one 
else would have made so much of the Chicago normal 
school as he will make of it. 

Regardless of the general faith im Dr. Tompkins, per- 
sonally and philosophically, there has been a widespread 
suspicion that his ideals were better for the platform 
and the press than for practical results, but his year at 
Bloomington has been a fierce success, in the language of 
the day; indeed it is doubtful if any one has ever taken a 
normal school after a series of prosperous years and 
made such a distinct success in one year. This demon- 
strates that the philosophy of Dr. Tompkins will mate- 
rialize in the schoolroom, and the Chicago normal school 
affords an opportunity to show how great a success it 
may be made. 


DAVID FELMLEY. 


The surprise to me is the position into which David 
Felmley has risen as the successor of John W. Cook and 
Arnold Tompkins. To me he has been a fine teacher, an 
admirable man, flawless, but not distinguished, but those 
who know him well say that he has been a mighty force 
in the administrations of Cook and Tompkins, both of 
whom believe that no man can be found who will carry 
on and develop the great work of the school so well as 
he. In this the faculty, the trustees, the community, and 
the governor seem to agree, and Mr. Felmley is, or will 


-goon be, principal of the normal school at Bloomington. 


DR. JOHN W. COOK. 


The might and majesty of the West never impressed 
me more than in the closing days of July, as I was in Illi- 
nois and Iowa, and no man is more closely linked with 
the educational activities that are enhancing her 


grandeur than John W. Cook, now of DeKalb normal 
school, who is peerless in lotal and state leadership, who 


is one of the leading educational authors of the West, 


one of the best and most popular educational speakers, 
one of the most widely known and influential educators. 
Who can estimate the significance of such an energetic 
life devoted to a great cause, and is permitted to wield 
the power of a great personality in such states as IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, and Wisconsin, as Dr. Cook does. 


MISS SADIE ROGERS. 


Miss Rogers, who succeeds Mr. Klock as superintend- 
ent at Helena, is a woman of rare ability, character, and 
adaptation to professional leadership. She went from 
Leavenworth to Helena with Mr. Klock, and his grand 
success there has been due in no small measure to her 
direction of the work. It is rather remarkable that Mr. 
Klock was succeeded at Leavenworth by Miss Dolphin, 
and is now succeeded at Helena by a woman. If Miss 
Rogers equals the success of Miss Dolphin, nothing more 
can be asked. 

Miss Rogers has been with Mr. Klock for eleven years, 
and knows his work and his ideals as well as any one 
can. She has been principal of the Central grammar 
school of Helena ever since he has been there. It was 
in her building that I first saw Mr. Klock, and my ad- 
miration for him began by seeing the work as exempli- 
fied in her school... 


YOUNG—HAYDEN—CLIFFORD—MILLER. 


R. K. Young, superintendent of Rock Island, Illinois, 
goes to Butte, Mont. Mr. Young is one of the best 
known in the profession. He was at Helena, Mont., 
for several years, and both he and Helena achieved a 
national reputation, educationally, together. He has a 
quiet time at Rock Island, where many successes have 
been achieved, but many influences have been calling 
him back to the mountains, and he returns to Butte 
under flattering conditions. 

H. B. Hayden, superintendent at Council Bluffs, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Young at Rock Island. Mr. Hayden is in the 
swim, as the man of the day weuld say, and Rock Island 
is not the final goal. 

Mr. Hayden is a man of rare power. I first met him 
when he was principal of the Marshalltown (Iowa) high 
school. It was as nearly an ideal school as I expect to 
see. It captivated me. The next year, when Mr. Hisie 
became superintendent at Council Bluffs he selected Mr. 


Hayden for that high school, and when he went with ~ 


Ginn & Co., Mr. Hayden succeeded him as super- 
intendent. Mr. Hayden is a man fully equipped for any 
high school or superintendency. Such men deserve the 
leadership that comes to them and the cause gains much 
with their every promotion. 

Principal Clifford of the Council Bluffs high school is 
another juggler with fate. When Mr. Hayden was called 
to Rock Island, Mr. Clifford was called to the high school 
at Sioux City, but before he could accept the Council 
Bluffs board elected him to succeed Mr. Hayden as super- 
intendent at Council Bluffs. Educationally, August is a 
lively month in the Hawkeye state, as it is politically, 
with six men seeking the United States senatorship. 

The choice of J. H. Miller of Lincoln, Neb., as principal 
of the Washington state normal school at Cheney is one 
eminently fitting to be made. Mr. Miller is a man of in- 
tellectual resources, wide experiences, and rare power in 
dealing with men. His editorial life has added mate- 
rially to his power as a leader. I expect much from his 
work in Washington. He will develop the school from 
within, and magnify it in the eyes of all the people. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


One of the most gratifying events of the summer has 
been the withdrawal of President Jerome H. Raymond’s 
resignation at the West Virginia University. No man 
within my knowledge has done more .oan he for the 
progress of state university education the past three 


years. When he went to Morgantown the institution was : 


academic in character. Under his leadership the en- 
trance requirements have been raised, the quality of work 
heightened, the equipment immensely enlarged. Not 
only has the number in attendance been multiplied, but 
there were last year thirty-six graduate students, an un- 
heard of condition heretofore in any institution of its 
previous rank. He has secured twenty-seven new in- 
structors, nearly all of whom are picked men with 
elaborate special and post-graduate preparation in the 
leading universities of the world. Three years ago there 
were no modern ideas, to-day it is abreast the leading 
universities of the country in its ideals and methods. 
Co-education, the elective system of studies, the four ses- 
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sion plan, the four graduations annually, the substitution 
of the faculty committee system of government are a 
few of the modifications. The summer session has a 
larger enrollment than that of the entire year prior to 
three years ago. The support secured for the institution 
from the state and from benevolent individuals is un- 
precedented. The last legislature provided for three fine 


new buildings, and for improving the grounds, while two 


men have given $5,000 for an organ for the Commence- 
ment hall. Ten fellowships of $300 each have been pro- 
vided, which is of the greatest impertance. The library 
has been greatly enlarged and its management every way 
modernized. It would have been little short of a national 
educational calamity for Dr. Raymond to have gone at 
this time, and his retention is a matter for general re- 
joicing. 


THE N. E. A. CHARLESTON, JULY 7 TO 13. 


EDUCATIONAL WELFARE UF THE 
COUNTRY. 


BY 0. T. CORSON, PRESIDENT N. B. A., 100. 

The problem of education is an intensely practical one, 
requiring for its satisfactory solution the best thought 
and effort of practical men and women everywhere. The 
educational welfare of our country depends very largely 
upon the continued confidence of the people in the wis- 
dom of those who aspire to educational leadership. If 
this leadership is unsettled and erratic in its policy, con- 
fidence on the part of the people is destroyed, and the 
schools thereby become the prey of designing politicians, 
who are always wise enough to remember what so many 
people with much better intentions so easily forget—that 
the people are the real source of power. Educational 
leadership, which inspires and retains public confidence, 
must not only have high ideals, but must also recognize 
positive limitations. While it must ever strive to bring 
about better conditions, it must not lose sight of those 
which actually exist. These principles should guide in 
the consideration of the school problem from both the 
financial and educational standpoints. 

With a yearly expenditure of over $200,000,000 in the 
United States for public education alone, it is very im- 
portant that those who assume to lead in forming and 
directing the educational sentiment of our country shall 
possess not only educational qualifications; but also that 
business ability which will inspire confidence in the 
business world. Care should be exercised lest we go too 
far in the modern movement of separating the business 
and educational management of our schools, and thereby 
develop the false idea that business and education have 
nothing in common. Our real educational experts are 
not the visionary theorists whose opinions change so 
often as to make them practically worthless, but the 
thoughtful, conservative men and women whose business 
sense leads them carefully to consider the conditions 
which actually do exist, as well as the ideal ones which 
many good people wish might exist; and as a result of 
such consideration enables them to originate and exe- 
cute policies which always command the confidence of 
the people. The real educational leaders of this age, 
whose influence will be permanent, are those who have 
the business capacity to appreciate and comprehend the 
business problems which are always a part of the educa- 
tional problem. Leadership of this character recognizes 
at once the impracticability of any attempt to carry on 
the work of public education in schools whose cost of 
equipment and maintenance is so great as to render their 
operation a financial impossibility. 

Such leadership also recognizes the fact that, if the 
schools are to continue to have the financial support 
which is essential to their success, the people must be led 
to feel that education pays; that money judiciously in- 
vested in good schools and well-equipped teachers will 
bring in large returns not alone in the higher intelli- 
gence, happiness, and culture of the people, but in a 
financial sense as well; that the two most important fac- 
tors which enter into the value of property cannot appear 
on the tax duplicate, viz., the intelligence and morality 
of the people. The successful prosecution of the work 
of public education will be aided to a far greater extent 
by impressing parents and boards of education with a 
keen appreciation of the financial value of a child’s time 
during the years of school age than by requiring 
teachers to exhaust their time and energy in a fruitless 
study of the peculiarities of children. While we must 
never lose sight of the higher ideals in education, and 
strive in every possible way to lead-the youth of our land 
to look beyond the mere making of a living to the mak- 
ing of noble lives, on the other hand it is never wise to 
ignore the bread-and-butter phase of existence, and what 
the common people consider an important and immediate 
end in education. With the large majority of the people 
of every community the struggle of life is both difficult 
and constant. With each passing year the competition 
seems to become more intense, and we cannot change 
the facts or better the conditions by closing our eyes and 
sentimentally regretting that practical people every- 
where are demanding that the schools shall so train 


their boys and girls as to enable them to go out into life 
prepared to meet its difficulties and make an honest liv- 
ing. Much of the sentimental talk of the present day 
that the schools must cease to be utilitarian in their 
aims and purposes, and devote all their time and energy 
to the development of character, would not be worthy of 
consideration were it not so misleading. No one doubts 
that true character is the true end and aim of all true 
education, but it is equally important that we also recog- 
nize that true character is not a visionary something 
which grows up separate and apart from practical life, 
but is the product of right training and earnest living, 
and usually thrives best in the midst of toil and difficulty. 

In the educational management of our schools there is 
also great need of that stability and conservatism which 
will beget confidence and insure thoroughness. In their 
anxiety to be considered progressive those to whom the 
people lcok for guidance in educational affairs should 
ever be mindful of the fact that all genuine reforms have 
their roots down deep in the hearts of the common peo- 
ple, and that all true growth is slow growth. To correct 
cne wrong tendency an attempt should not be made to 
create a worse one in an opposite direction. Text-book 
teaching may have been carried to a harmful extreme in 
the past, but that is no reason why it should be abolished 
now. It will ever remain true that one of the best 
things that any school can do for any pupil is to teach 
him how to make proper use of the books of the school 
room and library. Courses of study in the old-time 
schools may have been too much abridged, and as a re- 
sult narrowing in their tendency, but many thoughiful 
people among both patrons and teachers are to-day seri- 
ously questioning the modern attempt of teaching some- 
thing of everything to children. Schools in which 
formal tasks assigned by heartless teachers make chil- 
dren unhappy need reformation, but it is not wise to re- 
place them with play houses, in which amusement and 
entertainment are mistaken for interest. A firm belief 
in the doctrine of hard work is still necessary to both 
happiness and success, and the gospel of labor needs to 
be preached anew in many localities. The public school 
critic who imagines that he sees in what he terms the 
“overwork” of the school the only source of “nervous 
prostration” should turn his attention for a time to 
society, the premature entrance to which on the part of 
many leads to physical, mental, and moral decay. The 
student of trained mind and mature judgment should cer- 
tainly be allowed some choice of studies in making 
preparation for his special life work, but many old- 
fashioned people still insist that children in grammar and 
high schools should have very definite direction in their 
work. 

In dealing with all these important phases of the 
work of public education what is needed more than any- 
thing else to give it that stability and solidity which will 
insure the support of public sentiment, without wlhiich 
true progress is impossible, is the active influence of 
broad-minded, great-hearted, liberally-educated teachers, 
who are superior to all methods and systems, and whose 
influence is always inspiring and uplifting. With the 
majority of those who compose this audience, I have 
practically forgotten all the formal experiences of my 
school-boy life. The course of study, the methods of in- 
struction, the plans of promotion, and many other things 
of minor importance have practically all passed out of 
mind, but there remain as a part of my very being the 
hallowed memories and helpful influences of a teacher or 
two—great personalities, in whose presence intellect de- 
veloped and character grew. He does most for education 
in this age who leads the people to appreciate that the 
one great necessity of any school is a great teacher. 

While it is right that in the consideration of the edu- 
cational problem great emphasis is to-day placed upon 
a proper recognition of the rights and needs of the in- 
dividual, on an occasion like this no one can be unmind- 
ful of the importance of education from a national stand- 
point. We believe that the intelligence of the common 
people is the real safeguard of our republic, and that the 
free public school must ever remain the one great source 
of this intelligence. In this great work of preparing an 


intelligent citizenship capable of exercising the rights of 
freemen we know no North, no South, no political party, 
no sectarian creed, 


WHAT MANNER OF CHILD SHALL 
THIS BE? 


BY G. R. GLENN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF GEORGIA, 


The child that is born to-day is born amid miracles as 
astounding as those that accompanied the birth of a 
child two thousand years ago, The world to-day is in an 
attitude of excitement and expectancy. The marvelous 
is taking place every hour. The great conquests of mind 
over matter that have made this age the most wonderful 
of all ages can be traced directly to the light that came 
into this world two thousand years ago when a little 
chiid was born in a manger in Bethlehem. The intelli- 
gence of a Christian civilization has forged the power 
that builds and propels the palace steamship that crosses 
the sea; that has laid the cables on every ocean bed; that 
drives a vestibule train from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
that has founded every asylum for the poor, and the 
lame, and the halt, every sanitarium for the feeble- 
minded; that has directed the spire of every church and 
laid the foundation of every schoolhouse. It is this same 
power that has lifted the hand of man into the air above 
him and brought the lightning from the clouds to do his 
will. Is it any wonder that men gather to-day about the 
presence of a little child that is born, amid the miracles 
of splendid and matchless conquests of the Christian 
mind over these material things, and ask, ““‘What manner 
of child shall this be?” 

If the central figure of the first century was the Great 
Teacher, with his hand placed in benediction upon the 
head of a little child, the central figure of the twentieth 
century will continue to be a great teacher, holding the 
hand of a child and leading him to the fruits of his in- 
heritance, 

If | were asked what is to be accounted the great dis- 
covery of this century, I would pass by all the splendid 
achievements that men have wrought in wood and stone 
and iron and brass. Above and beyond all these the in- 
dex finger of the world’s progress, in the march of time, 
would point unerringly to the little child as the one great 
discovery of the century now speeding to its close. 

At the beginning of this century learning belonged to 
a limited oligarchy. Education was the privilege of the 
few, and ignorance the.sodden heritage of the benighted 
masses. With the beginning of the twentieth century 
the public school is going into every hamlet among the 
civilized races of the globe, and its beneficent light is 
illuminating the darkest recesses of the humblest home. 
Education is to-day the divine right of an all powerful 
democratic majority. If at the beginning of the century 
we had alienation and separation,a great impassable gulf, 
between the rich and the poor, to-day we have union, 
strength, and life, and millions of happy children of rich 
and poor alike marching under a bannér on which is in- 
scribed “Freedom of opportunity for all.” What this 
freedom of opportunity means to every American child 
no man can estimate. What the American child of the 
future is to be no man can now prophesy. The wide dis- 
tribution of human knowledge has brought him in touch 
with all mankind. He is neighbor to every possible 
achievement, and his splendid environment makes him a 
potential factor for accomplishing every human good. 
Already we Americans have discovered that the old sys- 
tem of education will not fit his case. We have quit try- 
ing to fit the boy toa system. We are now trying to ad- 
just a system to the boy. 

Even teaching power in the future must be defined in 
new terms. More than ever before in the history of this 
world the real test of teaching power will be measured 
not by what can be done with the best, but by what can 
be done with the worst boy in the school. The Great 
Teacher who began our civilization came into this world 
to seek out and to save that which was lost. 

The great rejoicings in American life will be when we 
have so mastered our problems of child study and so per- 
fected our lines of school growth that our American sys- 
tems of education will touch, and develop, and control 
every American boy. We shall come to our place of re- 
joicing when we have saved every one of these American 
children and made every one of them a contributor to 
the wealth, to the intelligence, and to the power of this 
great democratic government of ours. 

If the world demands of machine shops more powerful 
machines, and machines that will economize time and 
labor, we may be sure the world is going to demand of 
those who build the boys and girls of this country that 
they shall build them to become men and women who * 
may have twice and thrice and quadruple the power that 
men and women ever had before. 

One other thought in this connection. Those who 
build these magnificent machines make no mistakes. 
Every piece of steel is tested, and every piece of brass is 
weighed and sounded, and every bolt has its place and 
every bar its peculiar function. No, machine shop in this 
country could live a year that employed anybody but ex- 
perts to fashion and shape every part of the machine. 
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An expert is one who knows, and he must know that he 
knows. The twentieth century will demand of those who 
train the children not only that they know, but they, too, 
must know that they know. 

A few hundred miles from the spot where this meeting 
is held millions of little beings are constructing a reef on 
a Florida coast. 

The very billows, while they lash and rage in their 
fury, bring the food supply to the tiny being that builds 
the coral reef, and each little builder gathers himself into 
the stony structure and welds his being into all tnat is 
below him, and dies. No one of these countless beings, 
however many times its life may touch the life of other 
beings, interferes with his fellow. He feeds upon his en- 
vironment, grows to his full estate, is gathered unto his 
fathers, and becomes a part of a permanent beautiful wall 
that barricades the coasts from the storms of the equa- 
torial belt. 

We are building here the foundations of a national 
barrier against which the storm and the billow of the 
ages to come are to bring their food supplies and spend 
their fury. We need the life of every American being to 
go into this structure. What responsibilities the new 
century will bring us no man can tell, but the American 
school system will not reach the climax of its power until 
its beneficent light has gone into every American home, 
and until the expert American teacher who knows that 
he knows has led every one of our children out and up 
from the ooze and slime of every submerged district and 
placed their feet in a large room, where every boy can 
grow to the full measure of a man. 


THE SATISFACTION OF BEING A COLLEGE 
PREsIDENT. 


BY PRESIDENT CHAKLES 1THWING, 
Western Reserve University. 


The first satisfaction which I shall name of being a col- 
lege president is the opportunity of living with youth. 
Youth has at least three characteristics: It is vital, it is 
hopeful, it is picturesque. Even if the picturesque side 
of youth should show itself in forms either ridiculous or 
admirable, it is always interesting. 

Second: The opportunity of living with scholars and 
gentlemen. The human environment is of larger signifi- 
cance and gives larger joy than any environment of 
nature. 

Third, the opportunity of meeting the best people on 
their best side. The people who send their sons and 
daughters to college are, on the whole, the best people in 
the country. They never show their best side—and their 
best side is the good one—better than when they are 
talking with a college president about the education of 
their children. The college president is also called upon 
to associate with teachers of all grades and from many 
parts of the country, and the teachers of the United 
States are among the best people. 

Fourth: A fourth satisfaction is found in doing a work 
that unites the executive and the scholastic, the practical 
and the theoretical elements. Executive work tends to 
impoverish reflective and scholarly ability. Scholastic 
work tends to remove one from humanity. The union 
of the two types tends to keep one in touch with the great 
human work of a very human world, and also tends to 
give intellectual enrichment. If the college president is 
a mere executive, he becomes intellectually thin. If the 
college president is a mere scholastic, he becomes musty 
and dry. The college president who is, as are most col- 
lege presidents, at once an executive and a scholar is 
doing the most delightful work that can be done. 

Fifth: Another satisfaction of being a college president 
consists in the opportunity of transmuting wealth into 
character. Wealth does not constitute a college, but no 
college can be constituted without wealth. Wealth is the 
embodiment of the power necessary for making a college. 
The college president is,to be an avenue through which 
wealth flows into the constitution and organization of the 
college. Wealth may be transmuted into truth, into 
righteousness, into beauty, into joy, into human charac- 
ter. In this process of the transmutation of the lower 
value into the higher the college president bears a neces- 
sary part. 

Sixth: Another element in the satisfaction lies in the 
opportunity of associating one’s life and work with a 
lasting institution, the American college. Individuals 
die and are forgotten. Institutions live. The college 
president who puts his life into a college is sure of an 
earthly immortality. Colleges are seldom named after 
their presidents, but presidents always live in their col- 
leges, and not a few colleges cannot live the worthiest 
life without worthy presidents. Not to mention the liv- 
ing, one can say that Wolsey’s twenty-five years at Yale 
are to live for centuries in the university at New Haven, 
and also that McCosh’s life at Princeton is to live so 


long as Princeton lives. 


Seventh: The last satisfaction of being a college presi- 
dent lies in doing somewhat for the nation and for the 
world through giving inspiration, training, and equip- 
mentto Am rican youth. The va'ue of the American 
lege to the American youth lies in some six elements: 
The discipline of the regular studies, the inspiration of 
friendships, the enrichment of general reading, the cul- 
ture from association with scholars, private reading, and 
literary societies. The most important of these elements 
is the inspiration which is derived from association with 
men of culture, and the college president ought to be the 
chief of all these personal influences touching the char- 
acter of the students. He lives in the lives of his 
students so long as they live, and he lives also in the 
lives of other men so long as the lives of his students 
touch the lives of other men. 

These seven opportunities represent the mighty satis- 
factions which the college president enjoys. They help 
to constitute his work as one of the most interesting and 
happiest works which it is given to any man to do. 
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EK. H. CONGER, 
United States Minister to China. 
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SCHOOL AND BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


KY DR. EDWARD W. STITT. 


A careful review of the requirements in arithmetic of 
thirty of our prominent cities shows that in many cases 
the present demands are altogether excessive. Such sub- 
jects as partial payments, compound partnership, cube 
root, and equation of accounts are unnecessary to most 
of our pupils, and, therefore, should have no place in our 
elementary schools. I find, however, that in fifty-three 
per cent. of these cities compound partnership is still re- 
quired. In forty-seven per cent. partial payments is per- 
mitted to waste the time which might better be em- 
ployed in different directions. Other percentages are 
equally startling, and seem to demand a radical change 
which shall lead to minimum requirements more nearly 
in accord with practical life. 

Statistics prove that out of one hundred children only 
four reach the high school, two the college, amd the rest 
engage in business. The welfare of the many must de- 
termine correct minimum requirements for all. In an 
effort to discover what the business world would demand 
in arithmetic, I sent nearly a thousand letters to repre- 
sentative firms in New York asking for information and 
suggestions along these lines. The experiment was made 
practical rather than simply theoretical, by the co-op- 
eration and endorsement of a number of leading mer- 
chants and bank presidents. A large number of replies 
have been received, and their careful analysis and com- 
parison lead to some fair generalizations. 

Forty-four per cent. of the writers strongly urge that 
there is no need for any arithmetic beyond the funda- 
mental rules and common and decimal fractions. The 
information from the replies was classified under the 
heads of mechanical aids and processes of solution. Un- 
der the former the following were especially noted: im- 
portance of decimal points, legible figures, use of inter- 
est tables, accuracy and speed, short cuts, multiplication 
table to 20 x 20, familiarity with English money. Under 
processes of solution only brief reference can here be 


made. 
In interest the old six per cent, method has been super- 


seded by the “bank method,” or by the “sixty-day 
method.” Wholesale merchants agree that ability to 
calculate interest cuickly and accurately and to handle 
trade discounts to advantage constitute the necessary 
equipment outside of the fundamental rules. In the 
main, the methods of mechanics accord with those used 
in school. Technical solutions have been evolved in all 
the trades, which seem not to be applicable to school. 
The importance of approximating results leads many 
writers to insist that teachers should require that prior 
to the solution of the problem the scholars should at- 
tempt to approximate the answer. Many tirms complain 
bitterly of the inaccuracy of their clerks. The impor- 
tance of mental arithmetic was strongly urged, many de- 
siring that half the work in schools should be mental. 

To briefly summarize, the following are recom- 
mended :— 

1. Reduction of the requirements. 
Importance of drill and review. 
Demand for practical work. 
Decimal and common fractions are most important. 
Accuracy and speed are co-ordinate essentials, 
Constant attention to rapid calculations. 
Harmony between school and business methods, 
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TO WHAT EXTENY SHOULD A PUPIL 
LUE HIGH SCHVOL BE ALLUWED 


TO CHOOSE HIS STUDIES? 


BY WILLIAM J. 8. BRYAN, 
Principal St. Louis High School. 


IN 


Educators of all sections have studied the problem of 
the best courses of study. Psychology has-been invoked 
to reveal the secret, and experience has been questioned 
as to the results attained by the pursuit of different 
studies and combinations of studies. The suggestions of 
the report of the Committee of Ten have commanded at- 
tention. The lines of progress indicated in that report 
should be followed. Progress is made by using the out- 
posts of the present as a basis for further incursions. 

The limit of choice established must depend upon the 
subjects of secondary education, the educational values 
of the several studies, the knowledge of these values, the 
existing conditions, and the advantage to be secured. 

The objects of secondary education are vaguely com- 
prehended by pupils, parents, and even teachers. The 
function of the high school is to engage the energies of 
boys and girls who have passed the grammar school 
grades in the mastery of more advanced studies, which 
will discipline their several faculties, develop their in- 
dividual powers, give them a general survey of the invit- 
ing fields of knowledge and effort, furnish them with 
tools and motive power to extend their conquest of the 
material and spiritual universe, withal to excite in them 
an insatiable thirst, an undying love for the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. This, however, is not the only 
view taken of the function of the high school. 

Our knowledge of the educational values of the several 
studies must be derived from personal observation, from 
the history of education, and from psychology. The 
necessity for five co-ordinate groups of studies has been 
stated clearly and succinctly by Dr. William Harris. 


“This determines the general lines of a course of study. 


A complete view of the field of human knowledge may be 
secured by a study of man in his threefold character,and 
of nature in her two phases. 

The crucial test of a system of education is the world 
view it gives. Logical judgment by the people in the 
matter of educational values is prevented by lack of in- 
formation, but their excellent quality of common sense 
leads them to leave the decision with those who should 
know. Though at times the public is misled in its choice 
of studies, the relative number of pupils of secondary 
schools who are pursuing the several branches offered 
make the outlook very encouraging. 

Choice without power to discriminate is unreasonable. 
Pupils do not know enough about themselves or the sev- 
eral branches of study to make a selection. Perfect free- 
dom of selection is impracticable. The claim that 1n- 
terest in the work is dependent upon freedom of choice 
of studies is not well founded. Selection of teachers, 
not selection of studies, is the need of the hour. 

A proper consideration of the individuality of pupils 
suggests the selection of studies by pupils under the di- 
rection of teachers of mature judgment and within the 
limitations described by the functions of secondary 
schools and the five-fold character of human knowledge. 
This freedom of choice, with adjustment of burdens to 
strength and actual needs of pupils, would seem to be all 
that is desirable or practicable. 

The weakness of child training to-day is a sentimen- 
tality that exalts the untrained will of the child above 
the judgment and reason of parents and teachers, and 
thus leaves the child a creature of desire instead of form- 
ing within him a sense of obligation. 
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CHEMISTRY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
BY F. P. VENABLE. 

The first point to be considered in the teaching of 
chemistry in the public schools is the teacher himself 
and his qualifications. We must understand and love the 
science. More failures are due to the poor training of the 
teacher than to the imperfections in his method. 

As to the principles upon which the teaching should be 

based, the effort should be to train in methods rather 
than to impart facts. The latter will be retained imper- 
fectly and must form so small a percentage of the great 
mass of facts as to be of little value. The danger is lest 
the facts have about the sequence and interest of an un- 
abridged dictionary. Three great objects are to be 
aimed at, closeness of observation, ability to describe 
what has been observed, and accuracy. These are the 
great lessons to be derived from scientific training, and 
are of far more value than many facts. 

The beginnings of the science should be taught with 
simple, everyday objects, as sugar, sand, clay, pebbles, 
ete. The classification of these by color, taste, solubility, 
specific gravity, etc., should be studied. In other words, 
the first stress is upon the similarities and differences be- 
tween various objects. Then practice may be gained in 
simple chemical operations, as solution, filtration, distil- 
lation, etc., giving skill in construction and manipulation 
of simple apparatus. Wherever possible there should be 
reasoning from effect to cause, and later on generaliza- 
tion from many observed facts to laws, thus following 
up the lines along which the science has been developed. 
When it has come to the point that the principles of the 
science thus worked out can be used for the explanation 
of some of the ordinary everyday phenomena the point 
has been reached where the pupil can take up the sys- 
tematized science or enter upon college work. 


WORDSWORTH—(IL.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


Scott once said to Lockhart: “We shall never learn 
to respect our own real calling and destiny, unless 
we have taught ourselves to consider everything as 
moonshine compared with the education of the 
heart”; but Wordsworth went even further than 
this,—“striving not only to move the sympathies of 
the heart, but to enlarge the understanding, and 
exalt and widen the spiritual vision, all with the aim 
of leading us towards firmer and austerer self-con- 
trol.” 

The optimism of Wordsworth’s poetry is another 
quality that ensures it long life. He felt the force 
of nature, but not its ironclad inexorableness as did 
Goethe; he saw the seeming sadness and hardness so 
palpable, so dominating to Millet and so mar- 
velously portrayed on his canvases, but to Words- 
worth these are not the realities of life, he looked 
beyond them to nature as a whole, which he found 
“wonderful, mighty, harmonius, and benign,” be- 
cause to him it reflected its Creator—God. 

Eyen Wordsworth’s warmest admirers do not 
attempt to give him the first place in English litera- 
ture, nor even the second, those being accorded 
to Shakespeare and Milton, but after these they 
allow no other to take precedence of Wordsworth. 
It is interesting to read what his friends and un- 
biased critics have written of him. Carlyle gives 
the best pen portrait in his inimitable style; Cole- 
ridge writes from life-long knowledge and love; 
Scott speaks words of praise, and Southey runs riot 
in his extravagance; John Stuart Mill pays a noble 
tribute, as do George Eliot and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; Hutton writes sympathetically and justly; Rus- 
kin, prince of critics, says: “Wordsworth’s distine- 
tive work was a war with pomp and pretence, and a 
display of the majesty of simple feelings and humble 
hearts, together with high reflective truths in his 
analysis of the courses of policies and the ways of 
men; without these his love of nature would have 
heen comparatively worthless.” 

As a critic Wordsworth displayed the qualities 
which gave rise to this remark of Ruskin’s: His 
judgments on writers, men of political eminence, 
and others were keen and just. Speaking of three 
men who have always possessed great interest for 
Americans, because of their sympathetic attitude in 
the great struggle of 1776, he said: “You always 
went away from Burke with your mind filled; from 
Fox with your feelings excited; and from Pitt with 


wonder at his having had the power to make the 
worse appear the better reason.” 

Between 1830-40 the current of popular esteem 
turned towards Wordsworth; his countrymen had 
had ample opportunity to test the vital quality of 
this man’s work, and to fitly estimate the services he 
had rendered to the great art of poetry as well as to 
perceive the great lustre his genius cast upon the 
literature of England. So at the Commencement 
exercises of 1839 the degree of D, C. L. was bestowed 
on Wordsworth by Oxford University, thus honoring 
itself by the act. The occasion was made. into an 
ovation to the aged poet,—he was then nearly 
seventy years old—which resounded through the 
world and established William Wordsworth in his 
proper place among the greatest men of his time. 
The thunders of applause which greeted his name 
as the honorary degree was announced had not been 
matched since the visit of the Duke of Wellington, 
and many were the distinguished persons gathered 
for this event. 

-One other honor awaited this faithful servant of 
the Pure and the Beautiful; on the death of Robert 
Southey in 1843, Wordsworth was chosen as his suc- 
cessor in the office of Poet Laureate. This position 
he held for seven years, till he passed away at his 
home at Rydal Mount, April 23, 1850, being the 
day and month of Shakespeare’s death (and prob- 
ably of his birth also). 

Although Tennyson came into the area as a more 
successful contender for popular honors, before 
Wordsworth passed away, vet the latter stands 
higher to-day in the estimation of the ablest judges 
than ever before. It seems a little singular that 
from the works of a poet not designated as popular 
should be quoted more passages than from any other 
English writers except Shakespeare and Pope. 
Some of the more familiar, besides those already 
quoted, are:— 

° “Left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 
All over his dear country.” 
(“Prelude,” Book I.) 
“Injuries 
Made him more gracious, and his nature then 
Did breathe its sweetness out most sensibly, 
As aromatic flowers on Alpine turf 
When foot hath crushed them.” 
(“Prelude,” Book IX. Residence in France.) 


speaking of Beaupuis, an officer of high rank and 
title. 
“And beauty ‘born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 
(Poem to “Lucey,” composed in the Hartz forest, 1799.) 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, , 
And very few to love. : 
“A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
“She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh! 
The difference to me!” 
(Written in Germany, 1799.) 
“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” (1802.) 


This is a good stanza for memorizing by a class, as 
is also “The Pet Lamb” (1800), “The Solitary 
Reaper’ (1803), ending:— 


“The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” 


Also such a passage as this from the “Prelude”; 
beginning,— 

“If in my youth I have been pure in heart,” 
ending,— 

“A never-failing principle of joy and purest passion.” 
and the beautiful poem to his wife (1804),— 


“She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight.” 


Among the poems to natural objects, a few es- 
pecially appropriate for young people te memorize 
are the one “Te a Sky-Lark,” written at Rydal 


Mount in 1825; “To the Small Celandine” (1803), 
beginning,— . 
“Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies,” 


and the pretty one, “To a Butterfly,” written at 
Grasmere, in 1801. 
“Come forth into the light of things, 


Let Nature be your teacher!” 
(From “The Tables Turned,” 1798.) 


The stanzas on Fox at his approaching death are 
lofty in conception, and of great import is the poem, 
“The Happy Warrior,” based, as some say, on the 
career of Admiral Nelson. An excellent selection 
for memorizing would be the first eleven lines, 
ending,— 

“But makes his moral being his prime care.” 


Another for this purpose is that beginning with 
the ninth line of the XII[th Book of “The Prelude”— 


“Ye motions of delight” . 


and ending, 
“What ye have done for me!” 


Of the poem considered by universal consent to be 
Wordsworth’s best, we speak last. It is the famous 
“Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” and em- 
bodies more, perhaps, of what some please to, call 
“Wordsworthian philosophy” than anything from 


his pen, except certain passages in “The Recluse.” - 


The Ode was the outcome of certain feelings very 
strongly entertained in youth, the difficulty of ad- 
mitting “the notion of death as a state applicable to 
my own being.” He expresses this in the first 
stanza of “We are Seven,”— 
“A simple child, ‘ 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death!” 


He goes on to sav: “But it was not so much from 
feelings of animal vivacity that my difficulty came 
as from a sense of the indomitableness of the Spirit 
within me.” These “instincts of immortality,” as 
he calls them, are a part of man’s inmost being; they 
are universal, however strongly denied by the arro- 
gance of mere brain force—a perishable ‘thing—and 
in this grand truth lies the reason of the world’s 
choice of this poem to stand first on. the list of his 
many marvelous productions. The fifth and eighth 
stanzas are recommended, in case the whole Ode 
cannot be available for memorizing. How truly the 
poet spoke his inmost self in the last two. lines of 
this Ode!— 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


The last nine lines of “The Prelude” are especially 
recommended, beginning,— 
: “What we have loved, 

Others will love, and we will teach them how.” 

One evening in 1846, when a company of choice 
spirits was gathered at Wordsworth’s house, he ex- 
pressed a most decided opinion against emulation as 
a help to progress in school life. He said: “I felt 
very early the force of the words, ‘Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ and as a teacher, 
or friend, or counselor of youth, I would hold forth 
no other motive to exertion than this. There is, I 
think, none other held forth in the gospels. No 
permission is given to emulation there.” This is, 
indeed, a lofty standard, but the one who can make 
it his in his profession of teacher will be sure to ob- 
tain results undreamed of by the worldly-minded. 

In closing this fragmentary study, it may not be 
amiss to quote a saying of Joubert: “You will find 
poetry nowhere unless you bring some with you”; 
so if the student earnestly desires to gain the benefit 
to be derived from the study of Wordsworth, he 
must endeavor to take to it the freshness and en- 
thusiasm of childhood, the wonder and novel delight 
at the beauties of nature felt during the earliest 
years of life, and a calm, pure spirit whose strength 
is its simplicity, whose beauty is its power of loving.” 


No one needs good, faithful, interesting, and in- 
fluential friends more than the teacher. They are 
easily secured and retained by a teacher if she ap- 
preciates their importance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (ily AND TOWNS.— 
ARRANGED BY MARY MARDEN. 

26, A synonym for require, and part of a pig. 

27. Past tense of come and part of your face. 

28. Name of a blind poet. 

29, A synonym for all and a small stream of 
water. 

30. A man’s Christian name. 

31. Synonym for route, and part of the face. 

32. An overseer and the way we usually buy our 
coal. 

33. Small body of water and part of an angle. 

34. <A building where woolens are manufactured 
and to get across a stream of water. 

35. Opposite of low and a seed. 

36. Low, wet land and a surname. 

37. Full of trees and often found in a stocking. 

38. Part of a boat, and contraction of them. 


39. Man’s Christian name and smaller than a 


city. 
40. Opposite of yea and full of feathers. 
41. Part of a ship. 
42. Part of a house, a large box, and to do wrong. 
43. <A color and a safe refuge for vessels. 
44, Surname of a famous orator of former times. 
45. Another. 
46. A country home and a city home for horses. 
47%. An animal and an open space of land. 
48. Opposite of old, a fruit, and a safe refuge for 
vessels, - 
49. Two letters of the alphabet. 
50. To revile or upbraid and an adverb. 


ANSWERS. 

[Questions in July 26.] 
1. Orange. 14. Lincoln. 
2. Lowell. 15. Marblehead. 
3. Ayer. . 16. Westfield. 
4. Fall River. 17. Gardner. 
5. Newton. 18. Westport. 
6. Springfield. 19. Brighton. 
7. Wakefield. 20. New Bedford. 
8. Sandwich. 21. Roxbury. 
9. Dedham, 22. Canton. 
10. Andover. 23. Chelsea. 
11. Southbridge. 24, Bridgewater. 
12. Holyoke. 25. Braintree. 
13. Adams. 


THE SCHOOLROOM LYCEUM, WITH A 
PROGRAMME FOR LABOK DAY. 


BY ANNE I. 0. PENN. 


One of my most successful experiments has been my 
» Friday afternoon “Lyceum.” There are Friday after- 
noons and Friday afternoons, so I set my brains to work 
to find a plan that should preserve the recreative, social 
spirit of the Friday afternoons, and turn the aimless, 
desultory, fragmentary “speaking pieces” into a bright, 
entertaining, significant period, with a character of its 
own. I was tired of having the children ask, “What 
shall I speak, Miss Penn?” and “‘We haven’t any books of 
short poems at home,” etc., etc., ad infinitum. Then [ 
wanted the children to have judgment in selecting recita- 
tions. I wanted them to feel that “speaking pieces” was 
one way of being entertaining, but that if it was to be 
entertaining it must be far more than rattling off rhymes 
or spouting speeches. 
Frequently the best way to manage things well with 


the children is to put the management into the children’s | 


own hands. They love responsibility, and often develop 
remarkable executive character. “How can I do this 
with my Friday afternoons?” said I to myself, and my- 
self replied, ‘“With the lyceum.” 

I divide my classroom into two parts, one part being 
audience every other Friday. We give from thirty to 
fifty minutes to the exercise. 

Every lyceum has its regular officers, president and 
secretary. At the close of the speaking, the president 
appoints a committee of three to retire and choose the 
officers for the next lyceum. These officers must be 
chosen from the audience half of the class, that is, the 
half which conducts the lyceum the following Friday. 
The secretary makes a brief report of the selections 
spoken and their authors, with a few words regarding 
the best selection made and the best recitation given. 

It is the duty of the president to prepare the after- 
noon’s programme before the meeting and to announce 
it at the meeting. The president’s seat is the teacher’s 
desk—behold the dignity of it! Having opened the ly- 
ceum in true parliamentary order, he calls for the re- 
port of the secretary. The programme follows in order, 


the committee is appointed, their report called for, and 
the new president and secretary announced from the 
chair. 

I encourage the children to make the lyceum season- 
able, and frequently we cut exercises from the Journal 
of Education or the American Primary Teacher and 
paste them on slips of cardboard and keep them for use 
again. I insist upon clear enunciation, an understanding 
of the recitation, and a certain amount of life and style. 

Here is my September lyceum outline. The subject is 
Labor Day. I shall give it on some Friday afternoon in 
September: — 


I. Songs of Labor. 


Give me a man who says 
I will do something well, 
And make the fleeting days 
A story of labor tell. 
Though the aim he has be small, 
It is better than none at all, 
With something to do the whole year through, 
He will not stumble nor fall. 


Il. 

Here is the place. to work, 
Now. is the time, my soul, 

Within the heart it must begin 
Where all the life streams roll. 

Here must the work be done, 
If thou art truly wise, 

Now, for the time that makes to-day, 
Once lost, forever dies. 


I must take my turn at the mill, . 
I must grind out the golden grain, 

I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


—Selected. 
111. 


“Labor is worship,” the robin is singing, 
“Labor is worship,” the wild bee is ringing, 
Listen! that eloquent whisper unspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great heart, 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower, 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 
Labor is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life current leaping! 
How his strong arm, in his stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth; 
-Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides, 
—Frances Osgood. 


IV. 
God gave us hands, one left, one right, 
The fifst to help ourselves, the other 
To stretch abroad in kindly might 
To help along our faithful brother. 
—Selected. 
V. 


Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end; 

Who sees in every man a brother 
Shall find in each a friend. 


VI. For a boy. 
A QUEER LITTLE COBBLER. 


A queer little cobbler, I’ve heard people say, 
Sat stitching and stitching the whole live-long day. 
“Tt is very hard work, but no matter,” quoth he; 
“For the shoes of the people depend upon me. 
Though the leather be tough, there’s but one thing to 
do: 
I'll pull and I'll push till the needle goes through!” 


His queer little wife came and coaxed him: “My dear, 

With leather like that it will take you a year.” 

And the folks in the street stopped and said: “My good 
sir, 

You may pull and may push, but your needle won't 
stir.” 

But the cobbler stitched on; “And whatever I do,” 

He said, “I shall work till this needle goes through!” 


He sat on his bench till it verged upon night; 

His wife lit a candle and brought it for light. 

“Ms at times rather hard,” with a sigh remarked he, 
“That the shoes of the people depend upon me. 

But since it is so, there’s but one thing to do!” 

So he pulled—and he pushed—and the needle went 

through! 
—St. Nicholas. 


VII. For a little girl holding a pair of scissors. 
Snip, snip, snap, 
Snip, snip, snap. 
We are always up and ready 
With our “Snip, snip, snap!” 


We cut the pretty patches 
To piece the pretty quilt; 

Each square the next one matches, 
Their posies never wilt. 

We trim the edges neatly, 
With never a mishap, 

And what music sounds so sweetly 
As our “Snip, snip, snap’? 


We cut the dolly’s mantle; 
We shape the dolly’s dress. 
Oh, half the clever things we do 
You’d never, never guess! _ 
For food, or sleep, or playtime, 
We do not care a rap, 
But are ready, night and daytime 
With our “Snip, snip, snap!” 


Snip, snip snap, 
Snip, snip, snap, 
But are ready, night and daytime, 
With our “Snip, snip, snap!” 
—Selected. 


VIII. For a little boy with a fancy collar and dunce’s 
cap. 


LITTLE MR. BY-AND-BY. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play, 
Though all the time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is known as Pretty Soon; 

And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 

As no doubt you’re well aware. : 


Little Mr. By-and-By 

Always has a fretful “Why?” 
When he’s asked to come or go, | 
Like his sister—Susan Slow. 
Hope we'll never—you nor I— 
Be like Mr. By-and-By. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


TX. Selections-from “Building of the Ship.” 

X. Selections from Whittier’s “Songs of Labor.” 
1. The shipbuilders. 

The shoemakers. 

The drivers. 

The fisherman, 

The Juskers. 

The lumberman. 

Little brown hands. . 


THON. 


The discussion in the Journal and elsewhere of a much- 
needed common pronoun reminds me of my first contri- 
bution to its columns. It must have been some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago that Frances Willard publicly advo- 
cated thon, and I caught up the suggestion in the follow- 
ing rhymes:— : 

THE COMING PRONOUN. 


Thou unembodied sprite! thou imp! 

Thou will o’ wisp! how long tormented 
By thy non est shall Language limp, 

And Syntax queer grow quite demented? 


Thou dearest phantom out of reach, 
Eluding e’er our fondest seeking, 

And on the guiltless parts of speech 
A grim, uncanny vengeance wreaking,— 


Not Dido’s ghost her lover’s arms 
Met with so tantalizing mocking, 
As thy dim, visionary charms 
Haunt, lure, deride our every talking. 


From what Jove’s brain wilt thou leap forth, 
Bright evolution of the ages? 

’Twere worth some throes to give thee birth; 
’T would add an eighth unto the sages. 


Or wilt thou into common talk, 
Thou most uncommon common pronoun, 
Creep, crawl, run, jump, or even walk, 
When some fair queen of speech shall summon? 


Come as thou wilt, thou missing link 

*"Twixt He and She, those halves disjointed! 
Come, tie them with a lover's link, 

Or scientific knot appointed! 


Come, play thy reconciling part! 
The “mixed assembly” long hath sought thee. 
Come, ease this pedagogic heart 
And tongue pedantic!—Thon, I’ve caught thee! 
Ella Gilbert Ives. 
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There is no virtue in newness nor in oldness. 

On the basis of the new- census the total number 
of ‘children in Cincinnati of school age will be be- 
tween 119,000 and 120,000. 

The principal of the manual training school in 
Springfield, Mass., is Charles V’. Warner, and not 
Arthur D. Dean, as stated in the Journal of July 19. 

The success attending the opening of the work 
of Superintendent Cooley in Chicago is one of the 
brightest spots in the summer of 1900. The board 
is granting him privileges never granted any other 
man in recent years. 


N. A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The total receipts of the N. FE. A. for the year of 
the Los Angeles meeting were $36,190.45. Of this, 
$30,125 was for memberships at $2 each. This, to- 
gether with memoranda that does not show here, 
makes the memberships of the year to be 15,707, 
which are fifty per cent. more than at any other 
meeting. Dr. EF. O. Lyte leads all other presidents 
with such a multitude that it will not be an easy 
matter for anyone to range along with his success. 

The expenses of the year were $20,949.96. This 
looks large, but it is no more than usual, except that 
a larger edition of the Volume of Proceedings had 
to be published. The chief item of expense was the 
printing ($8,922), of which $5,514.98 was for the 
Volume of Proceedings, and $2,096.80 for the re- 
ports of special committees, to which must be added 
$2,662.45 for distributing the Volume of Proceed- 
ings, making a total expense of $11,584, or more 
than half the expense. The second large item is the 
permanent secretary’s office, which costs in salaries 
of secretary and clerks but $4,464. The postage bill 
is $642. The traveling expenses of the various offi- 
cers and committees for the year in the interest of 
the association is $1,218.66. The total expense of 
the various departments, including the Department 
of Superintendence, is but $506.98, while the man- 
agers of the thirty-six states who put in bills for ex- 
penses in working up attendance is but $612.41, or 


an average of $17. This year there were no expen- 
sive committees, as there have been some years, 80 
that the total expense for these was but $171.57. 

Apparently the lowest probable expense, however 
small the meeting, must be about $17,000 a year. 
To meet this there will be about $4,000 from the 
permanent fund, about $5,000 from memberships of 
those who are not at the summer meeting, so that 
an attendance of 4,000 will practically be needed to 
pay the bills. It is a rare case in which there are 
fewer than that number. 


MEN IN THE ACTIVE PRESENT. 


A letier just received from far away speaks. en- 
thusiastically of the work that two young men are 
doing educationally, and then adds: “By the way, 
do you know we need a book on the men who are 
making educational history. Don’t the teachers 
spend toc much time on Muleaster, Ratich, Sturm, 
and others of like weight, and from lack of definite, 
well-ylaced information miss the inspiration of the 


present? I wish you would “do” some of our men ~ 


and women of to-day as you have done Horace Mann 
and Mary Lyon.” 

This normal school teacher, this professor of the 
history of education is right. Teachers and stu- 
dents for teaching are missing the inspiration of the 
men end women who are making educational his- 
tery. I confess that I have about as much on my 
hands now as I need, but the articles on living men 
who are making history shall be written up as ex- 
laustively and as zealously as our pen can do it. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The pedagogical event of the year may almost be 
said to be the appearance of “American Public 
Schools” (American Book Company, cloth, 320 
pages, price, $1.00), from the pen of John Swett, who 
has been a part of the American public schools as 
completely and as vitally as any other man now 
living. Indeed, no other man has ever had so im- 
portant an all-round experience in relation to the 
creation of a state school system, to the birth of 
normal schools in a state and to their administra- 
tion, to the conduet of a large city normal school, 
to the supervision and reform of the schools in a 
great city, and to the writing of text-books and pro- 
fessional works as has John Swett. For thirty 
vears John Swett was a mighty force in the educa- 
tional activities of America. A few years ago he 
retired to his beautiful vineyard home, and it is a 
gratification to know that he has been improving his 
leisure in preparing a book such as no other man 
could have prepared so well. The historical part of 
the book occupies 170 pages and is the best reading 
circle book along this-line that has been published 
or is likely to be at present. It is a treasure house 
of information upon all phases of American educa- 
tion. It starts at the foundations and omits noth- 
ine ef importance, while at the same time it brings 
the history down to our very doors and steps upon 
the threshold of the new century. 

It is nearly thirty years since I first met John 
Swett. He was visiting Boston with John Swinton, 
the John Swinton of ’73, and not the John Swinton 
of later days. Mine was the privilege of entertain- 
ing them in an all-day drive through the city and 
suburbs. Think of it! The suburbs of Boston of 
thirty years ago have a strange look as viewed from 
the standpoint of to-day, with the wealth of beauty 
and art publicly and privately created, but even 


then the contrast with California and the West led’ 


to exclamations of astonishment. Two years ago 
Mr. Swett was here again, and his account of the con- 
trast was one that should have been preserved. In 
all these years it has been a privilege to be with him 
on many visits to the coast, visiting with him in his 
normal school, sitting by his open fire in official 
luxury, being with him at school board meetings, and 
enjoying other phases of hospitality as recently even 
as 1899, and the one request made on every occasion 
was, “Now do not fail to give us a history of educa- 
tion before it is too late.” Here it is, and, memories 
and associations aside, it is a book whose appearing 
is cause for general professional gratitude. When 
you read it think of the boy born in New Hampshire 


and educated in New England, who drifted to Cali- 
fornia when the state was an infant, throwing him- 
self into the arena as an educational leader while 
others were forgetting themselves in money finding, 
a teacher of magnetic force, state superintendent 
when it was his privilege to create a system which is 
to this day, all in all, the best conceived of any in 
the country, city superintendent of San Francisco in 
the prime of life, principal of the San Francisco 
normal school for many years, dismissed by the 
politicians on the plea that he was too old, and then 
elected superintendent by 11,000 majority against 
the schemes and wealth of politicians, serving with 
vigor and as a terror to evil doers for four years, 
making inevitable the great reform which has come 
to the school laws of the city. Some day I hope to 
write in detail of the professional career of this man, 
hut enough has here been said to show why Swett’s 
“American Public Schools” should be an inspiration 
to the haif a million teachers of the United States. 


SELIM SHEFFIELD WHITE. 


The death of Selim 8. White; of the firm of Ginn 
& Co., at his home in Wakefield on July 19, 
was one of the very sad occurrences in the educa- 
tional field. Mr. White was as highly respected, as 
warmly admired, and as universally beloved as any 
man in the educational life of New England. In 
leadership of thought, in business ability, in Chris- 
tian character, and in domestic devotion no man 
stood higher in his home town or in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and his death, in the prime of life, cast 
a gloom over the community such as is rarely ex- 
perienced. He was born in Providence, December 
20, 1854; was educated at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and at Dartmouth College, graduating in 
1876. 

He at once entered upon his career as a publisher, 
first as an agent, and then as a publisher, becoming 
a partner of Ginn & Co. August 1, 1890. He 
had not been in full health for a year, but not until 
May last was it considered serious, and early in June 
he was confined to his house and grew steadily worse, 
until on July 14 he died from tumor on the brain. 
Mr. White had confined himself to business with in- 
tense enthusiasm, was a leading force on the school 
hoard of Wakefield for many years, and was one of 
the wise burden-bearers in the Congregational 
church of the town, so that he had no time in which 
he was wholly free from care and responsibility. 

We enclose from a personal letter a beautiful 
tribute, which is so true that we gladly use it as our 
own: “Ile was as keen a student of human nature 
as you will ever find, and with all of his keenness, . 
as generous and noble a soul as we may ever expect 
to meet. He had a rare tact in handling men, was 
sympathetic to the last degree, and always helpful to 
somebody. 1 do not believe there is a single man 
or woman in this world who knew him who does not 
mourn his loss. He has done noble work. Many at 
ninety have done less. He is an example of the 
broadest and most beautiful charity and kindliness 
of spirit, worthy of our imitation.” — 

The funeral was one of the most impressive scenes 
Wakefield has ever witnessed. The floral offerings 
were unprecedented, and the attendance from far 
and near of eminent men was a grand tribute of re- 
spect to his memory. The pallbearers were four of 
his classmates at Dartmouth, L. H. Parkhurst, Isaac 
K. Paul, John P. George, and A. H. Kenerson. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The allied army, which started from Tien Tsin 
for Pekin August 4, and fought a severe battle with 
the Chinese at Pei-Tsang, 12 miles north of Tien 
Tsin, on the fifth, is composed of about 16,000 men, 
mainly Japanese, Russians, British, and Americans. 
All accounts of the battle agree that the Chinese, 
although defeated, fought fiercely for seven or eight 
hours and got away finally with their guns. The 
next day, they were beaten again at Yang-Tsun, 
which lies twelve miles further north, at the point 
where the railway to Pekin turns westward from the 
line of the Pei-ho river, Strategically, this is an im- 
portant point, and gives the allies a new base for 
their aggressive operations, The logs of the allies 
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in the first engagement was 400, and in the second, 
200. The brunt of the fighting was borne by the 
Japanese-in the first engagement, but the Americans 
had a part in the second and lost sixty men. The 
operations of the column are directed by a council 
of war, Which appears to work Ratmonignaly and 
effectively. 
* * * 

T'wo important messages have come through from 
Minister Conger. The first, which is believed to 
have been sent between July 30 and August 2, re- 
ports a renewal of the attack by Chinese troops. 
The foreigners were still besieged, but the situation 
had become more precarious, the Chinese govern- 
ment insisting that the legations leave Pekin under 
Chinese escort, which, Mr. Conger declared, would 
mean certain death. Mr. Conger confirmed the pre- 
viously cireulated report that two progressive mem- 
bers of the Tsung-li-Yamen had been beheaded. 
He reported all connected with the legation as well, 
and added: “We have abundant courage, but little 
ammunition or provisions.” The second message, 
sent several days later, made it clear that the 
Chinese authorities, with characteristic duplicity, 
had assured the legations that their own govern- 


ments had ordered them to aecept a Chinese escort, 


out of Pekin. But they had steadfastly refused un- 
til they had direct orders from their governments; 
and they were unwilling, in any case, to leave behind 
them the other foreigners and the native Christians 
who had taken refuge with them. 

* * * 

A despatch from the British minister, Sir Claude 
Macdonald, dated August 3 at Pekin, is of the same 
general tenor as those from Minister Conger, but 
supplies additional details, among others the fact 
that the little garrison defending the legations had 
up to that time lost sixty killed and 110 wounded, 
and the statement that two hundred women and 
children were among the refugees at the legation. 
There had been a subsidence of shell and cannon fire 
since July 16, but rifle fire had continued. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the relief expedition, 
and whether it reaches the capital in season to save 
the besieged legations or not, these despatches amply 
justify its departure. Those who are on the ground 
can best judge of the conditions, and Minister Con- 


ger’s assertion that to yield to the Chinese govern- 


ment’s proposition to leave Pekin under escort would 
be certain death must be regarded as conclusive. 
That being the case, there is no alternative but to 
try to rescue the foreigners, even if the attempt 
should precipitate a massacre. 

* * 

The young King Victor Emanuel III. of Italy, 
who has come to the throne as the result of a great 
tragedy, and confronts at the beginning some of the 
most serious problems which have ever vexed the 
kingdom, is not an impressive figure personally. _ He 
is reputed to weigh less than a hundred pounds, and 
is only about five feet tall. ‘These are not physical 
proportions to impress the popular faney, and it is 
not strange that as prince young Victor never has 
been a favorite. Yet it does not follow that he is 
an intellectual weakling. He is credited, indeed, 
with strong convictions, differing in many respects 
from those held by his father. He was not in favor 
of the Abyssinian war, does not hold a high regard 
for the Triple alliance, and is thought not to be in 
sympathy with the repressive measures of the gov- 
ernment regarding popular discussion. 

* * 

The new British war loan of $50,000,000 has just 
heen allotted. One-half of the loan j is taken by sub- 
scribers in this country, and the applications made 
would have covered the whole loan, if the British 
government had been disposed to allot the whole to 
American investors. ‘The bonds are offered at 98, 
run three years, and are practically equivalent to a 
three and three-fourths per cent. investment. It is 
a fact worth noticing as one of the signs of the times 
that the day has passed when Americans appeared in 
foreign markets only as borrowers. It has been 
assuined until very recently that the development of 
the material resources of this country would demand 
for a long time to come not only the whole available 

American capital, but all that could be borrowed 
Now we find American investors eager to 


abroad. 


use some of their surplus capital in foreign loans, 
and able to forward the gold which England needs 
without disturbing the home money market. 

* * * 

At the election in Alabama on the sixth of August, 
as at the North Carolina election on the second, the 
success of the Democratic state ticket by a large 
majority was a foregone conclusion, and the vote was 
a light one. In Alabama, as well as in North Caro- 
lina, the chief interest centred in measures for elimi- 
nating the negro vote. In North Carolina, this has 
been accomplished by the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment, which, under the so-called 
“orandfather clause,” retains the ballot in the hands 
of white illiterates, while it disfranchises colored 
citizens who cannot read and write. In Alabama 
the matter is in its initial stage, the proposition 
voted on there being for the.calling of a constitu- 
tional convention to frame an amendment similar 
to the provisions adopted in North Carolina and 
Louisiana. 

* 

The parliament which was prorogued by the queen 
on Wednesday is not likely again to convene. It has 
exceeded the length of most recent parliaments, and 
although the date of a general election is not yet 
announced, it is not likely long to be deferred. The 
mistakes made in the war in South Africa, and the 
greatest mistake of all, in so conducting the negotia- 
tions last year as to lead up to that war, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, furnish the opposition with 
an abundance of campaign material and give it a 
chance at the polls. But the Liberal party has 
neither leadership nor a recognized policy, and is not 
in @ position to take much profit out of the elections. 
So, as soon as the government desires a vindication 
at the hands of the electors, it will secure it without 
much difficulty, unless the enormous cost of the Boer 
war and the threatening situation in China act as 
sobering influences, 

* * * 

A decision has been recently rendered by a right- 
cous judge on the supreme bench in New York which 
deserves a passing notice. The case was that of a 
modest and beautiful young woman of Rochester 
who found her photograph appropriated by a large 
manufacturing concern for promiscuous display in 
its advertisements. No other redress being open to 
her, she brought suit for damages; and the supreme 
court decides that she has just ground. 
brief, for two reasons, that if she wished privacy she 
was entitled to it, and that if her face had value the 
value belonged to her and not to any one who might 
choose to appropriate it. There is so much license, 
now-a-days, in the promiscuous use of pictures, 
whether by advertisers or by sensational newspapers, 
that it is cheering to know that there are limits of 
privacy which it is not safe to cross. 


NEW YORK. 


The board of superintendents, borough of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, has finished its arduous labors in connec. 
tion with the Davis bill, and is now at liberty to enjoy a 
well-earned vacation. 

The central board has passed the new schedule with 
but little change, as reported from the committee. 
From the viewpoint of ‘the teacher a very important 
change was that advocated by Commissioners Moriarty, 
Richardson, and Farrell, viz., that an absent teacher 
should be deducted one-thirtieth of a month’s pay for 
each day’s absence instead of one-twentieth. 

In moving the adoption of the schedule, Abraham Stern 
pointed out that the salaries were made to date from 
May 3, the date of the signing of the bill, rather than 
from January 1, as provided in the law, because the ante- 
dating of salaries he believed to be unconstitucional. 
There was'no doubt that the salaries must.be paid from 
May 3, and if the teachers then wanted to sue for salary 
from January 1 they could do so. If, however, the sala- 
ries were dated from January. 1, the entire money might 
be held up for months, or even years. The board, he 
said, had always tried to do what was right by the 

eachers, and if the teachers got the increase ‘rom Janu- 
ary 1 he would be pleased, but the money had to be ob- 
tained from others who probably are not as anxious to 
aid them to get their money. In taking this stand the 
board was acting as the teachers’ friend. He had real- 
ized. he said, that the board represented the taxpayers 
as wel! as the teachers, and with one exception no salary 
had been increased except where mandatory. The excep- 


This, in . 


tion was the superintendent of Richmond, who was re- 
ceiving less than a principal. The May 3 date also saved 
a large amount of money, some $700,000, it was said. 

In closing Mr. Stern, after thanking the borough su- 
perintendents for their assistance in preparing the sched- 
ule, paia the following printed tribute to City Superinten- 
dent Maxwell: “Some time ago I opposed the city super- 
intendent in this board, I am delighted now to express 
thanks to him for the able manner in which ha has lent 
his experience and a knowledge of affairs to the com- 
mittee in preparing this schedule. The city superinten- 
dent has worked incessantly and unselfishly night and 
day, Saturdays and Sundays, and without his able assist- 
ance I can truthfuly state, and I am glad to state it, the 
schedule would not have been ready for several weeks.” 

The board also defines a “mixed class” as a class com- 
posed of both boys and girls, in which the average at- 
tendance of the boys in each class for any given term 
shall have exceeded the average attendance of the girls 
in such class during the same term. 

The salaries of the four examiners have been’ raised 
to $5,000 per annum each. 

On the recommendation of City Superintendent Max- 
well the following by-law has been adopted: “No one 
shall be appointed teacher of the highest grade in an ele- 
mentary school, as such highest grade is fixed and desig- 
nated by the by-laws and courses of study in the several 
boroughs, who has not had four years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching in the public schools of the city of 
New York, and who does not hold a permanent license 
No. 1, or a license of a higher grade, for elementary 
schools.” 

The new icekivi board has elected four associate 
superintendents for a term of six years: Dr. John H. 
Walsh, to succeed himself, at a salary of $5,500; Miss 
Grace C, Strachan, to succeed Dr. William T. Viymen, 
who resigned to accept the appointment of principal of 
the new high school in the eastern district, at a salary of 
$4,500; Dr. John Griffin, a member of the borough and 
central boards, new appointment, at a salary of $4,500; 
and Charles W. Lyon, new appointment, at the same 
salary. Dr. Griffin, whose appointment is the most im- 
portant of those made, is said to have been under con- 
sideration for some time. He has served in the Brooklyn 
school board for more than fifteen years. He is a gradu- 
ate of Queen’s University, Galway, Ire., having been in 
the same class with City Superintendent Maxwell. Dr. 
Griffin taught for ten years in this university, and com- 
ing to this country, taught in Brooklyn. He graduated 
from the Bellevue medical school, and practiced medicine 
for some time. He served as a health commissioner in 
the old city of Broeklyn. 

Miss Strachan and Mr. Lyon were candidates for the 
board of examiners in 1898. Miss Strachan came to 
Brooklyn from Buffalo in 1893 and was soon after ap- 
pointed a teacher in the training school. 
two years she has been the head of the department in 
No. 42, a practice branch of the training school. 

Mr. Lyon is a graduate of Wesleyan college, class of 
1886. He taught for ten years in Brooklyn, and four 
years ago was made principal of public school No. 78 in 
Pacific street. 

Professor Charles H. Hartwell of the Commercial high 
school, Brooklyn, has announced that he has instituted 
mandamus proceedings against the Brooklyn school 
board for reinstatement as principal in the boys’ high 
school of the same borough, from which he was removed 
six months ago. Professor Hartwell has engaged J. Ed- 
ward Swanstrom, a former member of the Brooklyn 
school board, as counsel. Interesting revelations regard- 
ing school affairs in Brooklyn are promised during the 
course of the hearing. This matter involves the question 
as to whether the Brooklyn school board has the power 
to transfer a principal of a high school from a position 
which carries with it a life tenure of office to another 
position which is merely temporary. 

The circumstances regarding Professor Hartwell’s re- 
moval are peculiar. He was principal of the boys’ high 
school for several years. Several months ago the Brook- 
lyn school board transferred a number of classes from the 
boys’ high school to the commercial high school, and 
Professor Hartwell accompanied them. The position in 
the commercial high school was temporary, and when 
the school closed a month ago, Professor Hartwell 
was out of a job. 

The court of appeals has handed down a decision sus- 
taining the judgment of the appellate division, which 
held that the old “C” certificates granted to teachers 
years ago by the Brooklyn board of education are in- 
valid. It was contended that the certificates had been 
vitalized by the McCarren law. 

The new board of trustees of the College of the city of 
New York has elected as its president Miles M. O’Brien. 
He has named the following committees: Executive, 
Trustees Putzel, Morris, and Lauterbach; sites, Trustees 
Lauterbach, Miller, and Mulqueen; by-laws, Trustees 
Miller, Putzel, and Mulqueen. 


For the last” 
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POSTAL FIGURES. 


The revenues of the postal service for the year ended 
June 30 last amounted to $95,021,384, and the expendi- 
tures to $101,632,161, leaving a deficit of but $6,610,777. 
This is the smallest deficit reported since 1893. Last 
year’s deficiency was a little over $9,000,000, while for the 
preceding year the deficit exceeded $12,400,000. The in- 
creased receipts for the past year are a good index of 
better business conditions. The last year in which the 
postal service was self-sustaining was in 1883, but it is 
apparent that, with increasing receipts and a wise econ- 
omy in expenditures, this desirable condition may again 
be reached before many years. The money order service 
was conducted last year at a loss of over $100,000. The 
competition of the express companies is undoubtedly 
telling on the money order business of the government. 
The total number of post-offices in the union on June 30 
was 74,284, their number having doubled in a little over 
twenty years. 


UTILITY OF DRAWING. 


Here are fifty classes of workers in whose occupations 
a knowledge of drawing is of special advantage. 


Architects. Iron-workers. 
Artists. Landscape gardeners. 
Astronomers. Lecturers. 
Boat-builders. Lithographers. 
Boilermakers. Machinery mnfrs. 
Bookbinders. Map and chart-makers. 
Botanists. Mechanics. : 
Carpenters. Military officers. 
Carriage manufacturers. Mining engineers. 
Chemists. Model-makers. 

Civil engineers. Navigators. 
Clock-makers. Opticians. 


Contractors. Patent solicitors. 
Decorators. Pattern-makers. 
Designers. Physicists. 
Dressmakers. Publishers. 

* Electrical engineers. Reporters. 
Engine-builders. Sculptors. 


Shoe manufacturers. 
Sign painters. 


Engravers. 
Farm implement mnfrs. 


Fashion-plate makers. Steamfitters. 
Furniture manufacturers Stonecutters. 
Hydraulic engineers. Surveyors. 
Illustrators. Tailors. 

Inventors. —Moderator. 


1,000 FIRST THINGS CLASSIFIED.—(IX.) 


INVENTIONS, 1825-"40. 


1825—Isaac Babbitt, Taunton, Mass., metal for making 
Britannia ware. 
1825—Richardson, Philadelphia, circular saw. 
1826—John 8S. Gastrin, New York, power loom for 
weaving wire. 
1826—Composition rollers for printing presses. 
* 1826—Kendall, insertable tooth for rotary saws. 
1827—James McClinton, Chambersburg, Pa., for mortis- 
ing and tenoning. 
1828—Rev. E. Burt, Connecticut, power loom for weav- 
ing checks and plaids. 
1828—-Seth Boyden, making buckles and bits from an- 
nealed cast-iron. 
1828—William Howard, Baltimore, first patent for 
making locomotive. 
1828—William Woodworth, Hudson, N. Y., first 
machine for planing, cutting, tongueing, and grooving 
boards. 
1829—Dr. J. M. Revere, New York, perfected process 
for galvanizing iron. 
1831—Samuel Guthrie discovered chloroform. 
1831—Timothy Bailey, Albany, power loom for knitting 
stockings. 
1833—Obed Hussey, Ohio, 
machine. 
1833—-Samuel Preston, first pegging machine. 
1834—-Famous McCormick reaper. 
1834—Lathe for turning lasts. 
1834—At Natchez, for crushing oii from cotton seeds. 
1834—Making screws entirely by machinery. 
1834—-New York, for spinning rope yarn. 
1835—Solyman Merrick, Springfield, 
wrench. 
1835—Samuel Colt, revolving pistol. 
1836—A. D. Phillips, Springfield, first friction matches. 
1836—First typewriting machine (impractical). 
1836—First rubber belting. 
1836—First power presses for magazines and news- 
papers. 
1837—Pitts brothers, combined threshing and “cleaning 
machine. 
1837—Ericson, screw propeller for steam vessels. 
1837—William Crompton, fancy weaving loom. 
1838—Elisha H. Root, Collinsville, Conn., machine for 
making eyes of axes and hammers. 
1838—Type-casting machine, David Bruce, Jr. 
1839—Professor John W. Draper, New Yorx, taking 
photographs from life. 
1839—Ice plow. 


first practical” reaping 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROMB. By Ro 
dolfo Lauciani. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
279 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Rudolfo Lauciani, the professor of ancient topog- 
raphy in the university of Rome, has been busy for many 
years with researches regarding the fate of the buildings 
and masterpieces of art in ancient Rome. The docu- 
ments, records, and sources of information of all kinds 
which he has searched are beyond telling. Our immedi- 
ate concern is with the results to which his book on 
“The Destruction of Ancient Rome” bears witness as the 
forerunner of a more extensive work in Italian. Accord- 
ing to the sub-title, this is “‘ a sketch of the history of the 
monuments.” The destruction, he finds, was due not to 
the barbarians, but to the Romans themselves, of the 
imperial, Byzantine, mediaeval, and renaissance periods. 
He narrates the transformations which the city under- 
went in these successive periods, telling the materials of 
which buildings were constructed, how they were devas- 
tated, how ancient buildings were modernized, and an- 
cient materials put into modern buildings. It may sound 
erudite and dry, but under the author’s touch it becomes 
very real, and anyone who has visited the Rome of to- 
day, or hopes to see it, will find much to interest him 
here. Something of the author’s quiet enthusiasm passes 
to the reader. 


THE CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FROISSART. Con- 
densed for young readers by Adam Singleton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 235 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A rare bit of history is presented in a recent issue of 
the Appletons’ home reading books. Froissart has 
been appreciated and loved by older students, but quite 
unknown to children. He is now given to them in this 
series in readable form,:and it will be interesting to see 
how much his quaint phrasing will appeal to them. 
From the “Chronicles” the editor has selected fifty-five 
chapters that tell of the wars of France and England in 
the fourteénth century, the victories of Crecy and Poi- 
tiers, of Robert Bruce and his heart, of a crusade against 
the Saracens, and other adventures in that age of chiv- 
alry. It gives the child of the nineteenth century an 
idea of the life and the people of six hundred years ago. 
These brave warriors were his English ancestors, and in 
no way can he come to know them better than through 
the writings of this French contemporary of theirs. The 
atmosphere of that time is conveyed through numerous 
pictures, quaint, curious, and unreal, taken from oid 
prints and old manuscripts. The costumes of the century 
are charmingly portrayed, and the illustrations in them- 
selves constitute a valuable part of the book. 

As for the diction, the editor has preserved Froissart’s 
tone, and, for the most part, his words. Obsolete ex- 
pressions have been replaced and other changes made 
when necessary to render the text intelligible to young 
readers. This part of the work and the introductory 
chapter of biography and explanation have been done 
wisely and well. 


' MeLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. By Eva Emery 


Pap Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 381 pp. Price, 
1.50. 

Fascinating deeds of a time and place little known to 
history are chronicled in the tale of “McLoughlin and 
Old Oregon.” The men who discovered and developed 
the resources of that rich northwest country live again 
for us in its pages, and we share the day to day routine, 
the excitement and dangers, the trials and successes of 
their life. Among them all McLoughlin was king, known 
to the Indians as the “white-headed eagle,” and recog- 
nized by Englishmen and Americans, by trappers, trad- 
ers, and settlers as the chief of an empire. Officially, Dr. 
John McLoughlin was governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company west of the Rocky mountains, with headquar- 
ters near the site of the present city of Portland. Ma- 
jestic and mighty, revered and loved, he held wise rule 
and prospered. Beside this “Father of the Pacific North- 
west” stands Dr. Marcus Whitman, martyr to Indian 
fear and jealousy, and about these two men centres the 
history of old Oregon. From the first occupation by a 
handful of British trappers, through the long struggle for 
possession between Great Britain and the United States, 
down to its inclusion in the territory of the United States, 
the history of Oregon is traced. It is an unusually at- 
tractive theme, and the spell of a primeval country, of 
men who dare great things, is on us as we read. 

It is a roseate-hued picture that the author of this 
book presents,—vivid, romantic, charming. How far it 
accords with the plain reality, however, she gives us no 
clue by which to judge. History, tradition, and imagina- 
tion are blended, with no means of distinguishing the 
different elements. It behooves the author of such a 
writing to convince us of its trustworthiness, in order 
that we may yield ourselves to a whole-hearted enjoy-~ 
ment of the picturesque style, vivid details, and vital 
touches that make a living personality out of a name of 
history. The narrative has a decided charm and an abid- 
ing interest that should give the book, especially in the 
state of Oregon, great popularity. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY: A BEGINNER’S TEXT- 
BOOK. By Edward S. Holden, M. A., Se. D., LL. D., 
Sometime Director of the Lick Observatory. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 446 pp. 

This book is addressed especially to pupils who are 
studying astronomy for the first time, and presents the 
various principles and methods employed in the science 
in such a way as to arouse the interest of the pupil to 
make observations of the heavens for himself‘ and to 
verify, when possible, the facts taught. Many aids are 
given in maps and charts, valuable lists of questions 
also, that when mastered lead naturally and easily from 
one division of the subject to the next in order. The 
subject is presented with the utmost method and exact- 
ness, and cannot fail to encourage, strengthen, and even 
arouse—when latent—those qualities of diligence, faith- 


fulness, exactness, and thoroughness so usefui and so 
necessary in the conduct of all the affairs of life which 
go to make the useful citizen. 


RHETORIC AND HIGHER ENGLISH. By G. H. Bell. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 375 pp. 

There is no ornament to everyday life so valuable as 
the use of good language, and its value is of a purely 
practical and accessible nature. With such aids to study, 

,as well privately as in class, as the work under con- 
sideration, it becomes positively unnecessary and inex- 
cusable for any one who makes the least pretension to 
education to commit grammatical or rhetorical errors. 

The book is divided into six parts, dealing with (1), the 

choice of words; (2), sentences; (3), qualities of style; 

(4), rhetorical figures; (5), composition; (6), making 

ready for the press. 

It cas be a from these divisions that the helpfulness 
of the book covers a wide field of workers, One excellent 
and useful sub-division of part I. is “Brief Studies in 
Words that Are Often Misapplied.” It can be plainly 
seen that one of the chief aims of the books is to lead 
the student so naturally and pleasantly in the acquisition 
of language, clear, forceful, and elegant, that composi- 
tion ceases to be the cause of dread and aversion that it 
is, most unmistakably, at the present time to ourstuderts 
of English. A popular opinion prevails that English is 
the best “‘business” language of to-day, because by its 
use one can express his meaning in the fewest words 
with the least loss of time. This implies coldness and 
crudity, and it is the happy province of a work like this 
rhetoric by Mr. Bell to show where and how the beauties 
of speech, its flowers and fruits can be reared in a fertile 
soil and culled into a breastknot of permanent fragrance 

‘to delight each one of us. 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN MERIWETHER LEWIS 
AND CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARK. For Young Read- 
ers. By Nellie F. Kingsley. With an Introduction by 
the Editor. New York, Chicago, Boston: Werner 
School Book Company. 128 pp. 25 cents. 

This little volume forms one of the series of Baldwin’s 
Biographical Booklets, and tells the story in very easy, 
flowing language of the first definite explorations of the 
great West and Northwest of the United States, known 
as the Louisiana territory, purchased from France in 
1808, while Bonaparte was at the head of the French 
government, and Thomas Jefferson at the head of that of 
the United States as its president. 

It is of great importance that the youth of a country 
gain an intelligent idea of the early condition, the 
growth and means of growth of their native (or adopted) 
land; study about the courage and bravery, faithfulness, 
perseverance, and selflessness of its pioneers, founders, 
and developers, that they may learn from such models to 
fashion their own lives in such a way as will make them 
just as useful to their country according to the demands 
of the times in which they may live. 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. Compendium of the 

World’s Progress in 1899. Edited by Frank M. Colby 

and Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, 

Mead, & Co. Cloth. 6%4x9%. 887 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Illustrated. With maps. 

This is by far the most comprehensive, reliable, up~ 
to-date record of current history, economics, and science 
to be found in one inexpensive volume. There is no 
conceivable topic of the year that is not treated. The 
illustrations are highly satisfactory, the tables and 
charts are valuable, and the colored maps are invaluable. 
With this one can easily dispense with many others, 
almost with all other books of information. A school 
might almost as well try to get along without a dic- 
tionary as without “The International Year Book.” 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PERSONS 
AND PLACES. By John Denison Champlin, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Illustrated. 'Phird Revised 
Edition. Cloth. 958 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This book contains a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation regarding more than 6,000 persons and places. 
The facts are clearly and concisely stated. The style is 
wisely adapted to instruct and interest the young. It 
treats of persons and places of the present and the past, 
and is in brief a full-fledged encyclopaedia so far as 
young people are concerned, and, as a matter of fact, it 
is all that most adults would care to consult, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A Manual of Personal Hygiene.” Edited by W.L. Pyle, M.D. 
Price, $150. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 

‘*Perot’s Art History in the High School.” Edited by Sarah Wool 
Mo Price, 50 cents——‘*Early Childhood.” By Margaret McMil- 
lan. Price, $1.50. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. ‘ 

Sketches in the Streets of Cairo.”” Price, 50 cents. Philadel- 
phia: Finley Acker. 

“Crowley's Essays.” Price, 10 cents -—‘‘Hakluyt’s Tales.” Price, 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & (Co. 

“Holmes’ First Reader.” By G. F. Holmes and L. W. Anderson. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 

“A Daily Rate.” By Grace L Hill. Price, $125 ——‘‘Four Roads 
to Happiness.”” By Mary McC. Culter. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: 
The Union Press. 

‘Practical Lessons and Exercises,” By Olive McHenry. Chicago: 
Western Publishing House, 

“School Arithmetic”’—Primary Book. By J. M. Colaw and J. K. 
Ellwood.——* ‘School Arithmetic”—Advanced Book. By J. M. Colaw 
and J. K. Ellwood. Richmond, Va.: B, F. Jc hneon Fubhshirg («m- 

any. 

“The Elements of Vocal Harmony.’’ By Hugh A. Clarke. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“The Biblical Theology of the New Testament.” By Ezra P. Gould. ° 
Price, 75 cents. — “Cornell Studies (XI. and XII.).” New York: Mac- 
millan Com) any. 

‘Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning the French Conjuga- 


tion.” By Stanislas Roy ——*‘Fortuna Otros Cuentos.” 
Edited by R. Diez de laCortina, Price, 35 eontta. ‘Temprano y Con 
Sel.” Edited by R. Dicz dela Cortina. Price, 35 cents. New York: 


W. R. Jenkins. 


‘Rome: Its Rise and Fall.” By Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

‘Practical Composition and Rhetoric,” By Willa . 
W. F. Gordy. Boston: Sibley & Tucker. 


“Grammar School Arithmetic.” By A. R. Hornbrook ice, 65 
cents. New York: American Book Company, pinnae 
*Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies ”’ Price, 15 cents, —~ “Plutarch’s 


Alexander the Great.” Price, 15 ¢ 
» cepts. Boston: Houghton, Mif 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


_A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use 


BY 


| RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., anp FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 


Cornell University 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“ Unique Volume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents An Interestin 
: in Parts I. and II. are also issued separately. . : Price, each, 40 cents and 7 
Matter : Contents Valuable 
Arrangement Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY Introduction 
and The Soil. Hills. Rivers, to the 
Presentation” Industry and to Books, etc. 


Part II.—THE EARTH AS A WHOLE 


Study of Geography 


orm and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and I . i 
United States : New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States, Central States, Western States, 
South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philippines, and other Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix "4 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. 

Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis for all study of 
Geography. 

Relation between man and the earth is continually. brought out. 


Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditions fur- 
nish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location of cities, etc. 


Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with 
useless detail. 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. s 
Typographical work unsurpassed. 
The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Volume II. — North America. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—Hurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


I, CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. 


Price, 25 cents ing school readers in several respects. The most conspicuous 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 
These books have been planned to improve upon the exist- III, CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A 


Third Reader. Price, 36 cents 


improvements that they possess are : — 


II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents 


Reading matter more interesting to the child. 
Easier lessons for first and second year. 
Superior pictorial and mechanical effects. 
Covers that can always be kept clean. 


IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents 


A Short History of the United States 
for School Use 


By EDWARD CHANNING 
Professor of History in Harvard University, author of ‘‘ Students’ History of the 
United States,” etc. 
12mo. Half Leather. Price, 90 cents 


425 pp. of text, with maps and illustrations, a table of dates, a marginal analysis, 
an apparatus of questions and suggestions to teachers, the Constitution of 
the United States, and an index. 


The aim of this book is to provide a brief, clearly written account of the founding and 

development of the United States, to be used as a text for school use, in connection with 

. alimited amount of parallel reading and topical work. Twelve colored inset maps, and about 

forty black-and-white maps printed in the text, nave been provided. These have been made 
from the author’s sketches or copied from early drawings. 


A History of the United States for Beginners 


FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
_ By W. B. POWELL, A.M. 
Superintendent cf Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 65 cents. 


This book, as the title indicates, is for use of children who are making a beginning in the 
study of United States history. Its early chapters introduce the child in an inductive way to 
elementary work in civics, which will awaken an interest in him forthe study of history and will 


-serve to give him a rational understanding of it. By a knowledge of affairs affecting him, the 


child may be made to understand the affairs affecting those who have preceded him in society. 
The work is narrative, giving a connected view of the histiry of the United States from the 
discovery of the continent to the present time. Causation is pointed to the reader, who is thus 
led to understand movements in the life of the nation and appreciate conditions now existing. 
The text so presents and relates interesting incident, personal and otherwise, as not to distract 
the young learner and prevent him from regarding the study in the light of a connected dis- 
course. Incidents are made to embellish and enrich the outline, not to divert therefrom. 
Sequential thought and sequential study, therefore, as well as sequential representation, are 
results for the obtaining of which, in part, the book was made. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


By HENRY W. ELSON, A. M., 
Lecturer of the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


Serixs I.— National Pertod Before the Civil War. - 
Cloth. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Series I1.—The Civil War and Our Own Times. 
Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY 


A Guide to the Study of Animals 


CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 


For the Use of Secondary Schools 


"AND GERTRUDE CROTTY DAVENPORT, B.S., 


Formerly Instructor in Zoology at the University of Kansas. 


8vo. Half-leather. 311 Illustrations., xii.+ 412 pages. Price, $1.10. 


‘‘ Jt marks a departure in Secondary School Zoology which cannot fail 
but be beneficial. I wish the book every success, and shall be glad to 
recommend it when opportunity occurs.” — Proressor G. H. Parker, 


Harvard University. 


‘¢T have looked the book over pretty thoroughly, and am so much 
pleased with it that I have recommended it to our Superintendent for use 
here next year.” — N. Henry Brack, High School, Concord, N. A. 


«1 consider it the best text-book of zoology we have for use in secondary schools.” 
— Professor Cuarutes P. Sicerroos, University of Minnesota, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
merves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


August 23: Child Study Congress, State 
University, Minneapolis, Minn. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


KENT’S HILL. Henry Merson Trefe- 
then, A. M., the newly elected president of 
the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and t'e- 
male College at Kent’s Hill, is a Maine 
man and closely identified with the insti- 
tution of which he has become president. 
He was born in Wilton, Franklin county, 
in 1885. At the age of twelve he was sent 
to Wilton Academy, and later to Kent’s 
Hill. During the next four years he 
taught ten terms of school in the towns of 
Weld, Wilton, Mt. Vernon, and Wells, and 
completed his preparation for college, be- 
ing, in 1876, admitted without conditions 
to Wesleyan University, where from the 
start he took high rank in his studies. In 
1831 he was graduated from college with 
honor, having excelled in mathematics and 
languages. At this time, upon the resiz- 
nation of Professor Joseph J. Morse, who 
had for twenty years taught the classics 
at Kent’s Hill, Mr. Trefethen was elected 
to the position, and in this and other de- 
partments he has ever since served the 
institution. 

ORONO. Harry Sherman Rowe of Rox- 
bury, Mass., has been chosen principal of 
the Orono high school. He is a graduate 
of Harvard College, coming here from Lit- 
tleton, Mass,. where he has been principal 
of the high school for three years. 


FORT FAIRFIELD. Fred C. Mitchell, 
a graduate of the University of Maine, hag 
been elected to the principalship of the 
Fort Fairfield high school.——Miss Lora 
King of Caribou has been elected first as- 
sistant. Miss King is a graudate of Bates 
College, was assistant in the Skowhegan 
high school for the year 1899-1900, and is 
a bright, talented young lady. The 
teachers elected for this school are an- 
nounced as follows: Principal, Fred C. 
Mitchell; first assistant, Lora King; sec- 
ond assistant, Mattie E. Hopkins. 

PRESQUE ISLE. The summer school 
began August 13 and will continue two 
weeks. Two hundred téachers are ex- 
pected to be present. 

CALAIS. The Washington county 
(Me.) and Charlotte county (N. B.) union 
school convention will be held at Calais 
September 20-21. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Professor J. D. Bat- 
cheler of Faribault, Minn., has accepted 
the chair of modern languages in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

BELLOWS FALLS. E. W. Lord, who 
was superintendent of Ellsworth, Me., 
schools in 1895-96, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Bellows Falls. 
Mr. Lord was chosen out of more than 


fifty applicants for the position. Mr. 
Lord was graduated from Boston Univer- 
sity last June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The American Institute cf 
Normal School Methods gave a compli- 
mentary concert to the Cubans at the New 
England Conservatory of Music July 25. 
About 150 of them came in special cars 
from Cambridge and expressed themselves 
as delighted with the entertainment. 
Among those taking part were Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Leo Lewis of Tufts Col- 
lege, Professor A. T. Cringan of Toronto, 
and Miss Louise Jacobus of Vassar Col- 
lege. Miss Margaret S. Withers, recently 


from Scotland, gave a group of Scotch - 


songs. which greatly pleased the audience, 

The fine chorus of the school gave the 
Cuban national hymn, in which the 

Cubans joined with enthusiasm, while 

Cuban flags were waved from different 

parts of the house. Cuban songs were re- 

produced from the graphophone by A. T. 

Cringan, much to the delight of the visi- 

tors. The British and American national 

airs were also given by chorus and audi- 

ence. Edgar O. Silver, president, gave an 
address, which was translated into Span- 

ish and received with evident marks of 
pleasure. The programmes were also in 
Spanish. At the close of the concert a re- 

ception was held in the parlors, and light 
refreshments were served. Mr. Silver: 
said among other things: ‘“‘To Boston be- 
longs the credit of being the first to recog- 
nize and to give music its rightful place as 
a regular branch of study in the school 
curriculum through the formal vote of her 
board of education, exactly sixty-two 
years ago this present year. Other cities 

and leading towns have gradually fol- 

lowed her worthy example, until it is 

probably true that approximately one- 

half of the boys and girls in our public 

schools receive some sort of musical in- 

struction. We invite you to spread this 

cause in the sister land from which-you 

come---assured that the highest intellect- 

ual, moral, and physical benefits will 

everywhere follow the proper teaching of 

music as a definite part of the regular 

school curriculum.” 

MILFORD. The school committee has 
elected Dr. F. S. Frisbee of Lewiston, Me., 
principal of the Milford high school, to 
succeed Irving H. Gamwell. -Dr Frisbee’s 
election was unanimous. The question of 
salary was not decided, the position hay- 
ing paid as high as $1,700, but Mr. Gam- 
well’s salary was only $1,500. Dr. Fris- 
bee is a graduate of Bates College, and is 
very highly recommended. He has taught 
in the Lewiston high school for nineteen 
years. He lately issued a _ beginner’s 
book on Greek. Mr. Gamwell was elected 
principal of the Medway high school this 
afternoon at a salary of $1,000. 


HAVERHILL. At a meeting of the 
school board .August 1, Allison H. Tuttle 
of Chicopee was elected principal of the 
high school, and his salary was fixed at 
$2,300. Mr. Tuttle is a graduate of Bates~ 
College and has taught in Farmington, N. 
H., in Amesbury twelve years, in Milford, 
New Bedford, and the last year in Chico- 


pee. 

QUINCY. Superintendent F. E. Parlin 
of Natick has been elected by the school 
committee as superintendent of schools, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Herbert W. Lull, who has assumed 
the superintendency of the schools of 
Newport, R. I. Mr. Parlin is a graduate 
of Bates College. Upon leaving college, 
in 1886, he taught in Brigham Academy 
for four years, and then assumed the su- 
perintendency of the Stockbridge schoo!s. 
In 1893 he accepted the superintendency 
of the schools of Needham and Natick, 
later relinquishing the Needham schools, 
still retaining supervision of the Natick 
schools. 

LOWELL. The trustees of the Lowell 
textile school have received and accepted 
an offer of a gift from Frederick F, Ayer 
of New York, son of the late Dr. J. C. Ayer 
of this city, of $35,000, with which to pur- 
chase a site for the school, which has been 
in operation here three years on leased 
property on Middle street. The state, by 
the last legislature, provided $35,000 for 
the erection of buildings, on condition 
that land and machinery to like amount 
should be provided, so the whole sum,of 
$70,000 is now available for the establish- 
ment of the Lowell'textile school, the first 
of the kind in New England, in a perman- 
ent home. 

NEWTON. At a recent meeting of the 
trustees of the Newton Theological Sem- 
inary it was voted to appoint Rev. Frank 
L. Anderson to the chair of New Testa- 
ment instruction. The appointment is 
made to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Professor Rhees, who as- 
sumes the presidency of Rochester Uni- 
versity. Rev. Mr. Anderson is at present 


‘to 109,951. 


The woman who 
puts her head in 
the lion’s mouth, 
seems the type of 
reckless women. 
But she 
isn’t. The 


really reckless woman is the one who 
braves Nature day after day, by neglect 
of the health of the delicate womanly 
organs. ‘‘Crime and punishment blos- 
som on one stem’’ says Emerson. When 
the cycle of self-neglect is complete it 
includes the pains and sufferings which 
are the inevitable penalties inflicted by 
outraged Nature. e drain which to- 
day is counted an inconvenience, be- 
comes in succeeding days a horrible and 


offensive stigma. The passing depression 
of an hour grows into a permanent mel- 
ancholy. 


The timely use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription will save young women from 
suffering, as it will cure those who 
through neglect have become martyrs 
after marriage. No woman who suffers 
with backache, pain in the side, bearing 
down pains, debilitating drains, ulcera- 
tion or inflammation, should delay an- 
other day the use of ‘‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.”” Its use helps every woman and 
heals ninety-eight per cent. of all who 
give it a fair trial. It contains no opium, 
cocaine or other narcotic. 

“I was tempted to try your medicines after 
seeing the effect upon my mother,"’ writes Mrs. 
Flora Arn, of Dallas, Jackson Co., Mo. ‘At: 
an earl Sage of married life I was greatly 
bothered wit inful periods, also a trouble- 
some drain which rendered me very weak 
and unfit for work of any kind. I became 
so thin there was nothin feft of me but skin 
and bone. My husband became alarmed and 
got me a bottle of ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ After 

e saw the wonderful effects of that one he got 
me two more, and after I used those up there 
was no more pain, and I began to gain in flesh 
very rapidly. I believe I weigh twice as much 
as I did then, and can do all of my work. I 
think I owe all praise to Dr. Pierce and his won- 
derful curative medicines.”’ 


Doctor Pierce’s Pellets are specially 
adapted to the needs of delicate women. 


pastor of the Second Baptist church of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

RUTLAND. The school committee of 
the newly formed district of Rutland, Hol- 
‘den, Oakham, and Paxton has unani- 
mously elected Herbert J. Jones of Shef- 
field as superintendent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The report of the state 
board of education and the report of the 
secretary of the board have been issued, 
and present in a complete manner the 
work of the board during the past year, 
and also present a general review of the 
work done for the last twenty-five years. 
The review covers the years from 1875 to 
1899. The total expenditures from all 
sources on public education in Connecti- 
cut, including maintenance of normal 
schools, during the period under review is 
$52,145,677.78. There has been by this ex- 
penditure provided a system of free edu- 
cation, beginning with the kindergarten 
and ending with the high school. The 
value of all school property, including 
buildings and sites, has increased from 
$4,284,401.35 in 1884 to $10,192,747.35 in 
1899. The value of school property per 
eapita of the population is $11.62. In the 
years under the review the number of 
scholars on the enumeration lists in- 
creased from 134,976 to 189,717; the num- 
ber of scholars on the registers increased 
from 119,489 to 151,325, and the number in 
average attendance increased from 68,593 
The percentage of scholars in 
average attendance to the estimated popu- 
lation in 1875 was 11.87, and in 1899 was 
12.54, and the ratio of scholars in average 
attendance to the number of the registers 
rose from 50.81 to 57.97. The number of 
teachers has increased from 2,613 to 4,085. 
There are still eighty-one towns in this 
state which have schools under the dis- 
trict management system. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss May Cannon, in- 
structor of physical culture in the public 
schools, has tendered her resignation to 
accept a similar position at Newton, 
Mass. Miss Cannon will receive a salary 
of $1,000. Miss Cannon was a highly val- 
ued teacher, and her loss will be felt in 
the public schools. Since coming to New 
Britain she has done much in bringing 
forward the importance of physical cul- 
ture among the school children. Her sal- 
ary here was $850. This makes the third 
teacher that New Britain has been com- 
pelled to relinquish to Newton, Professor 


Frank Rollins, who was associate princi-~ 


pal of the high school, before Professor 
Marshall, left here to become principal of 
the Newton high school. Afterwards 
Principal Enoch Adams resigned to accept 


the same position. Professor Rollins j, 
now teaching in New York. 

UNIONVILLE. Robert L. Zing of Litci- 
field has accepted the position of princip | 
of the Unionville high school, with a s,)- 
ary beginning at $1,300 for the first year. 
Mr. Zink is a native of Bridgeport and 
graduate of Wesleyan University. He is: 
thirty-five years of age, and comes high|y 
recommended by those who have know), 
of his twelve years’ experience in teac}- 
ing. ; 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. It is the purpose of the 
New York museum to publish a detailed 
report on the birds of New York as soon 
as a thorough survey of the state can b« 
made, and the assistance of all intereste: 
in birds is asked by Director F. J. H. Mer- 
rill. Those willing to co-operate are 
asked to write to him at once, at Albany. 
A provisional list of all birds known will 
be sent, with suggestions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER. Professor E. E. Powell, 
Ph. D., of Cambridgeport, Mass., has been 
elected instructor in modern languages at 
Franklin and Marshall College, to succeed 
Professor William Kurrelmyer. He is a 
graduate of Ann Arbor University, and 
was formerly professor of modern lan- 
guages in the Methodist Episcopal Col- 
lege at Rome, Italy. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. One piece of business 
transacted by the executive committee of 
the West Virginia University at its ses- 
sion which closed July 28 was the appoint- 
ment of a professor of Greek to fill the 
place made vacant by the recent death of 
Professor Lewis Cass Woolery. The 
records and recommendations of thirty 
applicants were carefully gone over, with 
the result that the appointment was given 
to Professor Henry S. Green, who for the 
past six years has been professor of Greek 
in Bethany College, West Virginia, an! 
who has been teaching in West Virginia 
University during the present summer 
quarter. Professor Green was born in 
1854, and graduated from Yale University 
in 1879. At two different times he stud- 
ied abroad, and his whole career since his 
graduation has been devoted to either 
studying or teaching the Greek language 
and literature, he having taught in the 
Centrai University of Kentucky and else- 
where before taking the chair of Greek at 
Bethany. Professor Green is a man of 
great strength and simplicity of character, 
and is much beloved by everybody. It is 
believed that the university has found ia 
him a worthy successor to Professor 
Woolery, and nothing more can be asked. 
Another important action taken was the 
election of a successor to Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, professor of French and Spanish, 
who resigned last spring to accept a simi- 
lar place in Yale University. The appoint- 
ment was given to Professor Charles Chol- 
let, who has been teaching here since the 
beginning of the summer quarter. Mr. 
Chollet’s native language is Yrench, he 
having been born in Geneva, Switzerlaad, 
in 1863. He attended the public schools 
and College of Calvin in Geneva. In 1883 
he came to this country, and in 1887 was 
graduated from Harvard University. The 
next year he was appointed professor of 
French and German in the Louisiana 
State University, and remained there for 
five years, when he resigned to atten 
Columbia University, New York City, for 
the purpose of taking the Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree. While doing this work at 
Columbia, he also taught French in Sach’s 
Collegiate Institute in New York. His 
work at West Virginia University this 
summer has proved him to be an execep- 
tionally fine instructor, as well as an un- 
usually accomplished scholar and lin- 
guist. The appointment of both Profes- 
sor Chollet and Professor Green gives 
great satisfaction to the student body. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG. Dr. Thomas McClelland 
of Forest Grove College, Oregon, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Knox College in 
the city, which has been without a head 
since the resignation of Dr. Finlay nearly 
a year ago. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. The Commercial-Appeal, 
under date of July 15, Has the following: 
An important meeting of the city school 
board will take place to-morrow night. 
A superintendent will be elected, janitors 
named, and the wniform text-book ques- 
tion decided. Of these matters the one 
that the people are most interested in is 
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OCEAN INK 


1S USED ANNUALLY. MORE OF 


CARTER’S INK 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


IS YOURS CARTER’S? 


Send for free booklet, “Inklings.” 


THE CARTER'S INK CO,, - - 


BOSTON. 


whether charter rights of our public in- 
stitutions are to be preserved, and the 
Memphis schools controlled by Memphis 
people, or whether their rights are to be 
bartered away and state politicians here- 
after manipulate these magnificent in- 
stitutions in which all Memphians natur- 
ally feel such a just pride. The uniform 
text-book law, which has given such poor 
satisfaction throughout the state, does not 
or cannot, under our charter, apply to 
Memphis schoqls, that is, unless the 
school board voluntarily wish to have it. 
Until the present time our public schools 
have been free from state control, and tc 
this is attributable their splendid system 
and much of their marvelous success. It 
is an acknowledged fact that a pupil from 
the Memphis schools, changing his resi- 
dence to another Tennessee city, on ex- 
amination passes into a higher grade than 
the one held here, thus showing the thor- 
ough training given and the high standard 
of our schools. Our superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and teachers are among the best in 
the South, the books now in use seem to 
be of the most approved and up-to-date 
kind, meeting with the general endorse- 
ment of principals and teachers. Why, 
then, should the proposition to change 
them for the uniform text-book be consid- 
ered? Aside from the disadvantage to 
teachers and pupils, it would be a removal 
of the charter barrier that protects our 
schools, and henceforth they would be 
subservient to state officials; the toy of 
politicians, the prey of book trusts. The 
members of our school board are con- 
servative, trustworthy. men, having at 
heart the best interests of our schools, 
and we are satisfied that they will do 
nothing to jeopardize their success, retard 
their progress, or place them under the 
blighting control of state politicians. 


ARKANSAS. 


The’ board of regents of the state Uni- 
versity made practically no changes in 
the corps, though there was some agita- 
tion caused by rumors to the effect that 
political wiseacres demanded the retire- 
ment of President Buchanan. Fortu- 
nately, for the good of the institution and 
for higher education throughout the state, 
the attempt collapsed. 

The attendance at Charleston from this 
state was the lightest representation at 
an N. EB. A. for a number of years, 
Messrs. Rightsell, Cook, Hineman, and a 
few others only attending. 

Several changes in principalships have 
been made this year. F. M. Malone 
leaves Locksburg for Paragould; H. H. 
Harper goes to Camden from Helena; 8. 
E. L. Brown, recently of Searcey, takes 
the place so long occupied by T. A. Fu- 
trall at Mariana; E. G. Slayton goes to 
Preseott; J. C. Mitchell succeeds N. P. 
Gates at Fayetteville; E. R. Robinson re- 
signs the county examinership of Lonoke. 
county to take charge at Argenta; J. C. 
Williamson leaves Hackett City for 
Greenwood; Monticello has a new princi- 
pal in B. M. Wails of Rockfish, Va.; E. F. 
McMurtrey goes to Rison; J. H. Caldwell 
is elected at Harrison. The following re- 
main where they have been for quite # 
time: J. R. Rightsell, Little Rock, re- 
elected for about the twentieth year; J. 
H. Hinemon at Pine Bluff for the eighth 
year; George B. Cook at Hot Springs for 
the eleventh year; O. L. Peacher at Van 
Buren for the sixth year; J. L. Holloway 
at Fort Smith for the twelfth year. T. A. 
Futrall, through some local dissensions, 
lost his ‘position at Mariana after a con- 
tinuous service of nearly twenty years. 

The leading college men also have seen 
long service in their respective positions, 
A. C. Millar, president of Hendrix College, 

has served in his present capacity for 
quite ten years; Conger of Quichita, the 


leading Baptist institution of the state, 
has been identified with it for many 
years; Long of Arkadelphia is another 
college president who has developed a 
splendid institution; Dr. Buchanan begins 
his seventh year as president of the state 
university with bright outlook for a suc- 

‘ort Smith, under the lead of Superin- 
tendent Holloway, will inaugurate ones 
training this fall. An evening school will 
also be started. Mark A. Selsor, an A. B. 
ot Missouri State University, takes the 
chair of mathematics, made vacant by the 
resignation of William Marshall, who re- 
signs to accept an instructorship in the 
University of Michigan. 0. »i. Shaklee of 
the science department returns to the Chi- 
cago University for his A. B. degree. His 
successor has not yet been elected. Sn-: 
perintendent Holloway will soon issue a 
revised course of study. 


MINNESOTA. 


The summer school of the University of 
Minnesota opened July 30 under very fav- 
orable circums{ances, about 600 being en- 
rolled. The whole nufMber likely to be 
enrolled will reach 1,000 or 1,200. Minne- 
sota’s teachers appreciate the means of 
education provided by this institution 
and attend in earnest. . 

The summer training schools in the va- 
rious counties of the state closed August 
3. They have been largely attended, and 
have proved a power for good among the 
teachers. 

School Education, the state educational 
organ of Minnesota, has passed from the 


‘management of William I. Smith into the 


hands of the state inspectors, Aiton and 
Rankin. The paper ought to become a 
strong educational factor under control of 
these men, and will become so undoubt- 
edly. 

There are some prospects of a normal 
college in Minnesota. The plan is to 
make the most central normal of a high 
character and call it the normal college. 
The appropriations of the legislature will 
decide the matter. 

School Education, the official state 
educational paper of Minnesota, is having 
many vicissitudes of late. Not long ago 
the company that had published it for 
sometime made changes in its manage- 
ment, and the June number comes out 
with the announcement that it will here- 
after be under the control of George B. 
Aiton, high school inspector of the state, 
A. W. Rankin, graded school inspector, 
and Miss Jennie Schaffer, a former staif 
member. Under such management it can 
but succeed. 

June was a busy month for Moorhead 
and her schools. The commencements of 
the public school, the normal school, and 
Concordia College all reflect the great 
progress of education in western Minne- 
sota. Moorhead is especially blessed with 
educational institutions. 

Willmar, St. Charles, Spring Valley, 
Chatfield, St. Paul, and many other cities 
and towns change superintendents this 
year. 

The Practical Educator, a new paper 
devoted to school interests, has just been 
launched. Volume L., No. 1, is a newsy 
and interesting sheet. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON. Officers selected by 
the national council were: President, C. 
M. Jordan, Minneapolis; vice-president, 


Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, O.; sec- . 


retary, J. H. Philips, Birmingham, Ala.; 
members executive committee, Elmer 1M. 
Brown, Berkeley, Cal., President Joseph 
Swain, University of Indiana, and Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler, New 
York. 

The trustees of the South Carolina 
College have appointed Professor Andrew 
C. Moore to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Professor Glenn 
from the chair of biology and geology. 


Professor Moore was graduated from the 
South Carolina College in 1887, and after 
studying in the University of Chicago, 
was appointed assistant professor of biol- 
ogy in that institution.  - 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The teachers, at 
their festival for the pension fund, netted 
ahout $10,000, and this amount will 
certainly be reached when the odds and 
ends are all gathered up in the autumn. 


PORTO RICO. 


The American missionary association, 
whose next annual meeting will be held 
in October, has received a report from 
Charles E, Scott at Santurce, Porto Rico, 
concerning educational conditions there. 
The report says that of the 950,000 inhabi- 
tants of Porto Rico, only about 109,000 
can read and write; eighty-five per cent. 
of the adult population are illiterate, Of 
the 200,000 children from five to sixteen 
years of age, all the schools, public and 
private, can accommodate about 30,000. 
The average daily attendance in all the 
schools of the island during the past year 
has not been more than 20,000 to 25,000, 
The school population (five to sixteen 
years of age) of San Juan is about 6,000. 
The total seating capacity of all schoo!s 
in the capital, public and private, is not 
more than 1,500. There have been during 
the past year in the public schools of San 
Juan nine or ten American teachers; 
forty more American teachers are scat- 
tered through the public schools of the is- 
land. About twenty are men acting as 
supervisors of districts and superintend- 
ents of city schools. 

The American missionary association 
of the Congregational churches has had 
during the past year seven American 
teachers in Porto Rico, divided between 
Santuree, a suburb of San Juan, and 
Lares. Porto Rico is divided for educa- 
tional purposes into fifteen districts, each 
with an American supervisor in charge of 
from thirty to forty schools. These men 
must ride hundreds of miles, largely on 
native ponies, over poor roads and poorer 
mountain trails, inspecting the schoois 
and helping, directing, and often stirring 
up the native teachers, The schools of 
the American missionary association 
have enrolled over 3,000 children. The 
great problem in Porto Rico will be rural 
education, Probably 800,000 of its 950,000 
people live in the country or in hamlets. 
The cities are already providing for 
teachers’ training schools. The field of 
ereatest usefulness for the American 
missionary association lies in giving the 
young men and young women a fair edu- 
cation under Christian influences and 
sending them out into the country and 
village schools. 
needed in Porto Rico is practical, indus- 
trial education. 
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ECONOMIOS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


tion in such training, which, combined 
with skill, ensures financial returns. 

Educate the many—the boys and girls 
of the common schools—in home-making 
arts and sciences, and the few will spe- 
cialize along many related lines. 

Perhaps none realize more keenly than 
the delegates to the Lake Placid confer- 
ence that there may not be in all the 
world an ideal home, for that means ideal 
people; perhaps no one there would dare 
to formulate in detail what an ideal home 
must be; but is there anyone who be- 
lieves that an ideal course for primary and 
secondary schools has been reached? It 
seems to some of those upon the outlooks 
that it is time to begin in the grades to 
work out a course in home economics 
which shall correlate with all the good 
work now being done. 

May it not be said of this as was said by 
John Bright of another subject that the 
time for talk was passed? “It is now time 
for twenty years of honest blundering.” 


= 
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—There are some remarkable articles in 

the Forum for August, primus inter pares 
being “The Present Status of Afghanis- 
tan,” by no less a dignitary than Sultan 
Mohammad Khan, chief secretary of that 
“buffer country” between Russia and Eng- 
land. The Hon. Charles Denby, late min- 
ister to China, relates “How Peace Was 
Made Between China and Japan,” and F. 
F. Hilder writes of “The Present and Fu- 
ture of the Philippines.” The well-known 
English labor leader, James Keir Hardie, 
analyzes the present status of “Labor and 
politics in Great Britain.” An article of 
great. interest to educators is “Child- 
Study and Its Relation to Education,” by 
Professor G. Stanley Hall. The late sec- 
retary of legation at Rome, Remsen 
Whitehouse, writes instructively of 
“Some Italian Problems,” and “Tolstoy’s 
Russia,” “Canada and Imperialism,” 
“Texas,” Past and Present,” “The Negro 
-Problem of the South” are titles which at- 
tract by the timeliness and interest of the 
subjects they represent. 


—The leading article in Outing for Au- 
gust is by Henry Savage Landor, the au- 
thor of “In the Forbidden Land,” whose 


travels in Tibet have created world-wide 
interest. In Outing he relates and illus- 
trates one of the pleasant sides of Tibetan 
life: their “Racing for the Kata.”” There 
is plenty of suitable sporting and season- 
able topics. “The Island of Delight” re- 
veals the possibilities of camping at the 
very gates of the city. “Bicycling 
Through Shakespeare’s Land,”’ profusely 
illustrated, is a glimpse of the English 
west country. H. Chatfield Taylor gos- 
sips pleasantly on “The Development of 
Golf in the West.” A. J. Keneally in 
“Beating to Windward” gives valuable 
and practical instruction, and Charles G. 
Davis pleads for “A Centreboard Cup De- 
fender for 1901.”’ In the departments, the 
ablest pens of the day contribute. 


. —The August Critic has a fascinating 
variety of articles. Of instantaneous inter- 
est is the portrait of Princess Henry of 
Plesse, whom the Critic has been the first 
to identify as the author of “Blizabeth 
and Her German Garden.” The leading 
article in this month’s issue, entitled 
“English Dramatists of To-day,” is by W. 
Kingsley Tarpey, a close student of the 
London stage. Another illustrated ar- 
ticle is Mrs. Regina Armstrong’s “Repre- 
sentative Americar. Women Illustrators,” 
notable for a sympathetic exposition of 
the appealing art and personality of Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote. Numerous book re- 
views by Joseph B. Gilder, Miss Cornelia 
Atwood Pratt, Miss Aline Gorren, and 
Christian Brinton’s peep at the latest Im- 
mortal—M. Paul Hervieu—complete the 
more serious features of the current num- 
ber; and, as usual, those who care for 
multum in parvo will find the Lounger 
quite after their hearts. 
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—The Chautauquan for August contains 
a profusely illustrated article on “Famous 
Lighthouses of the World,” by Gustav 
Kobbe. Mary H. Krout deseribes in de- 
tail a journey taken from San Francisco 
to Peking, under the title “By Rail to 
Peking.” The article is illustrated with 
views of the region which is the seat of 
the present warfare. Professor Fred 
Lewis Pattee, of the Pennsylvania state 
college, contributes a comprehensive 
study of “Philip Freneau,” a neglected 
American poet. Other articles of general 
interest are “The Present Status of Uni- 
versity Degrees,” by Calvin Dill Wilson; 
“What Is Being Done in Textile Educa- 
tion,” by Jane A. Stewart; “Churches and 
Student Aid,” by Eugene M. Camp; “Tus- 
kegee Negro Conference,” by Max Ben- 
nett Thrasher; “Our Nation and the 
Trade of the World,” with plates and 
maps, by George B. Waldron. A second 
installment of prize competition articles 
concerning “The Most Dramatic Incident 
in American History” appears. this 
month. 


—The special features of the August 
number of the American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews are a review of re- 


cent Chinese history, by Stephen Bon- | 
“sal; a study of the work and per- 


sonnel of the Kansas City convention, 
by Walter Wellman; illustrated ar- 
ticles on “Mr. Bryan at Home,” ‘“Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” by Jacob A. Riis, and 
“Roosevelt’s Work as Governor’; “The 
New Appellate Court-house in 
York City,” by Ernest Knaufft; ‘“‘The Em- 
bellishment of a Michigan Town,” by Ar- 
chibald Hadden; a paper on “A National 
Art Exhibition,” by William Ordway Par- 
tridge; and “Volcanic Scenery of the 
Northwest,” by Robert E. Strahorn. In 
“The Progress of the World” and “Cur- 
rent History in Caricature,” the presiden- 
tial campaign is the most prominent 
topic. 


—The International Monthly presents 
papers of real and lasting value. The 
opening contributions in the August issue 


is by George William Hill, editor in the 
agricultural department, on “The Trend 
of Modern Agriculture in the United 
States.” Dr. Theodore Barth writes of 
“Modern Political Germany’; Professor 
Geddes of Dundee University, Scotland, 
treats most interestingly ‘Man and the 
Environment,” a study from the Paris ex- 
position. Other essays are by Professor 
Titchener of Cornell, who states the recent 
progress made in psychology, and criti- 
cises some of the more modern methods of 
the kindergarten and of child study, and 
the continuation of William Morton 
Payne’s admirable essay on ‘‘American 
literary Criticism and the Doctrine of 
Evolution.” The Macmillan Company, 
New York and London. $3.00. Trial sub- 
scription, three months, fifty cents. 


—Four short stories, the beginning of 
one serial, and the concluding chapters of 
another give the August Ladies’ Home 


Journal claim to the title of midsummer 
story number. There are besides upward 
of thirty other features: “College Girls’ 
Larks and Pranks,” “The Haunted Houses 
of New England,” “My Summer with 
Some Chipmunks,” ‘‘A Missionary in the 
Great West,’ by Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady; “How a Girl Can Work Her Way 
Through College,” “Conversation and 
Good Form in Public Places,” ete. 
“Through Picturesque America” will com- 
mand particular attention, and Howard 
Chandler Christy’s “American Girl in So- 
ciety” is another notable artistic feature. 
From cover to cover the August Journal is 
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Author of ‘‘A History of the United States.” 


T is the aim of this work to present the main facts of our country's 
history in such a way as to attract and interest pupils in the earlier 


grammar grades. 


With this object in view, most of the book has been 


given to biographical sketches of the makers of our country. 
The book is beautifully illustrated from authentic sources. 


338 Pages. 


Price, 60 Cents. 


D..C. HEATH & COPPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


entertaining and attractive. The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The /nternational Monthly for August; terms, 
$3.0)ayear. New York, 

Lippmeott’s for August; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philadelphia. 

The Atlantic Monthly for August; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

‘The Chautauquan for August ; terms, $2.00 a year, 
Clevetand, O. 

Review of Reviews for August; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

The National Magazine for August; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Boston. 
= Quiver for August; terms, $1.00 a year. New 

ork. 
vou for August; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for August; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for August; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York. 

The Forum for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Phrenological Journal for August; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for August; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

St. Nicholas for August; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Cassell’s Magazine for August; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York. 


North American Review for August; terms, $5.00 


ayear. New York. 
he Journal of the Franklin Institute for Au- 
gust; terms, $5.00a year. New York. 
The Catholic World for August; terms, $3.(0 
ayear. New York. 
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SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 

George P. Brown, editor and publisher 
of School and Home Education, one of 
the most useful men and one of the best 
of publications, has met with a great loss 
through a very disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed all the buildings on five blocks in 
the heart of the city. His subscription 
list is lost, as are large and valuable col- 
lections of records. All subscribers 
should send their name and address and 
the time to which their subscription was 
paid to George P. Brown, Bloomington, 
Ill., at once. Pass the word along. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. CRANE, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 


ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
kor both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOyDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Trompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Hae RULES 


THE—— 


“HOLDEN FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Results in making the books last longer, keep cleaner. 
Prevents wornout appearance of books. 

Does away with transferring of soiled books. 

Lessens annual appropriation for books 40% to 60%. 


Outside and Inside Protection to School Books provided by the Holden Book Covers and Quick Repairing 
Material, now in USE in over 1300 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


a Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some New Books. 


EDUCATION. 
| Teachers’ Agencies. 


Grammar Schoo] 
The Elements of Vocal Harmony................... 
Rome: 1ts Rise and Fall, 
practical Composition and Rhetoric...... Mead & 
School Arithmetic— Primary Book........ Colaw & 


Hakluyt’s Tales .... 
A Manual of Personal Hygiene .......... ......+... 
BNA 


Author. Publisher. Price 
ret aaa American Book Co., New York. $ . 
rke. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. ——~ 
Myers: Ginn & Co., “ — 
Gordy. Sibley & Tucker er 
Ellwood. B. F. Johnson Pub: Co., Richm’d, — 
Gould, Macmillan Co., New York. 75 
Hill. The Union P. 
y. m. R. Jenkins, N 
Cortina (Ed.}. “ 35 
Anderson. University Pub.Co., “ 
Moore [Ed.}. C. W. Barden, Syracuse. -50 
MeMillan. 1.50 
— Cassell & Co., New York. 0 
Pyle[Ed.].  W.B Saunders, Philadelphia. 1.50 
Ruskin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown, & Co., of 76 
Summer street, who were burned out last 
month, are temporarily located at 56 Sum- 
mer street, pending repairs in their for- 
mer location. 


That the course of study in home 
economics for the grades may correlate 
most effectively with the present work, 
the committee who has that course in 
charge needs suggestions and help from 
every teacher, whether she has done little 
or much along these lines. The com- 
mittee would consider it a favor if reports 
of work done or suggestions concerning 
the course might be sent to Miss Abbie L. 
Marlatt, manual training high school, 
Providence, R. I. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the schoo] life and become an uplifting 


influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journa?P 
of Education. 

If you eare to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

D. T. Wiley, principal of Newtown pub- 
lic school, Sidney, New South Wales, paid 
2 visit to Toronto recently. He is travel- 
ing round the world gleaning information 
regarding the progress of education. He 

oes not like the rush system in vogue in 
the United States. “In New South 
Wales,” he said, ‘‘we may be slow, but we 
are thorough.” 

There, education is under the direct von- 
trol of the state, the teachers are ap- 
pointed by the governor-in-council. Mr. 
Wiley was asked about several vexed 
questions in Toronto. Vertical writing, he 
said, was not approved of; the fad had 
been taken up for a short time, but now a 
person using vertical writing could not get 
a position in the civil service. His school 
hours were from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and 2 
to 5 p. m., and voluntarily until 6 o’clock. 

“What about corporal punishment?” 

“Until we get wiser than Solomon we 
cannot abolish corporal punishment,” he 
answered. He has 1,500 pupils under his 
charge. 


A “befo’ de war” matron was teaching 
one of the little darkies on her plantation 
how to spell. The primer she used was a 
pictorial one, having over each word its 
accompanying picture, and Polly glibly 
spelled o-x, ox, and b-o-x-, box, etc. 
Finally the teacher put her hand over the 
picture and said:— 

“Polly, what does o-x spell?” 

“Ox,” answered Polly nimbly. 

“How do you know that it spells ox, 
Polly?” 

“Seed his tail,” replied the apt Polly.— 
Memphis Scimitar. 


YOU SHOULD VISIT THEM. 

Of the resort sections of the country, 
few of them are more widely known than 
the White Mountains region of Northern 
New England. The main features that 
have brought this section to the fore- 
ground are its magnificent scenery, its ex- 
hilarating atmosphere, and its social 
qualities. Of the first mentioned, some of 
the more widely known features, outside 
the Presidential range and Mount Wash- 
ington, are in the Crawford, Franconia, 
and Dixville Notches. Each contributes 
far differing attractions, any single one of 
which is well worth seeing, though taken 
together they present a series of Nature's 
workings unlike those to be found any- 
where else. There are wonderful rock 
formations, like Table Rock in Dixville, 
and the “Old Man of the Mountain,” and 
the Flume; then there is White Horse 
Ledge and Elephant’s Head; and Crystal 
Cascade and ‘The Basin,” and Echo and 
Profile Lakes, and Lake of the Clouds 
These are but a few of the interesting 
sights to see. 

As you know, the Boston & Maine rail- 
road traverses this great mountain vaca- 
tion region, and the mountain literature 
issued by its passenger department com- 
prises an enchiridion of New Hampshire’s 
mountains, which you can obtain by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp to the general pas- 
senger department of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, and with it will be sent 
you a book of tours, which you will find 
to be replete with the information you are 
a for regarding vacation. Send for 

em. 


MISCELLANY. 


A municipal pawnshop has been on 
trial at Chicago for six months, with ap- 
parent success. Not only does it yield a 
fair return upon the investment, but it is 
reaching exactly the class of persons it 
was intended to benefit, as shown by the 
fact that a large number of the loans are 
for small amounts. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by. mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“Can your baby brother talk now?’ 
asked a visitor of four-year-old Clara. 
“Yes,” she relied, “he can say some words 
real well.” “Indeed! And what are 
they?” asked the visitor. ‘“I don’t know,” 
replied Clara. “They are words I never 
heard before.” 


# At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 

and other to one es, schools, and families. 
ools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St, 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E, 9th St., New York. 


ELECTE D while in bor to a place of which she had no information, is an unusual ex- 
= perience, but it happened last month in the case of Miss Abigail Lynch of Her- 
imer, N. Y. She was in Germany, but just before going had called upon us chk anthoriant us to 
make contract for her in her absence, knowing that we understood we!l her capabilities and her 
be So when President Leonard of THILE a primary critic we did not hesitate to 
the Michigan Normal College wrote for say she was the one woman to do just the 
ork he described. He believed it, and secured her election. This takes a good deal of contidence 
th on her part and on the part of President Leonard ; but both of them believe that when we 


~n ur dee something, whether the teacher is within con- IN EUROPE 


: THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teach h 
494 Ashlan d Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. for advancement rather than 


136 Auditorium Bidg. 
Chicago, 


The Albert "Known Agency im the West, Vacancies tor, ) Central 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ .|| manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


PE I ALISTS with rs general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pee $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


THe MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
V. Huyssoon, 


SCHERMERHOR 3 E. 14th St, No ¥. C. } Managers. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
bh 25 8t. 414 Century Bldg. Minnea 
Denves” Partott bldg, Ban Francisco. $25 Btimscn Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS'’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGEN cy. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Shapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent cuentage is large, giving us many di- 
\ rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, anagers. 


eacners 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“Journal of Education” will secure a have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
year's qabeer ee free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the | Qtr to the JOURNAL ¢an 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, W ENG. PUBLISHING CO,, 


1 
Title. 
| 
1 
The Biblical Theology of the New Testament....... t 
Cornell Studies (XI. and 
A Daily Rate veces 
Four Roads to nee 
Logical Chart for the French Conjugation .. ...... 
Fortuna y Otros Cuentos 
Holmes’ First Reader ...............--.-. Holmes & 
Perot’s Art History in the High School............. 
i 
ools, an amilies 
4 and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Gall on or address 1, 
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a DeGarmo Lanquage Series 


A Course in English from 
Primary Grades to High School 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By CHARLES DeGARMO, Pu.D. 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(Just Published ) 


By GEORGE P. BROWN 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AssiIgsrED BY CHARLES DEGARMO 


PRICE LIST 
Language Lessons, Book One, 145 pages..----- eR SS. 30 cents 
Language Lessons, Book Two, 188 pages.---.----- siisuee 40 cents 


Complete Language Lessons, in one volume, 256 pages, 


over 200 illustrations ...........--- 50 cents 
Elements of English Grammar, 256 pages..------------ 60 cents 


Send for Descriptive Cireulars of our Up-to-Date 


Epoch-Making Text-Books 


Samples to Teachers for Examination at Special Rates 
Liberal Terms for Introduction and Exchange 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago New Vork Boston 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YorkK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Chicago, Isa, Sor sAlf-study and By Phonograph. Learn by our original and 


use. 
renc 0 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 10 Records, any language ......... $10.00 
Engiish in 20 Lessons, cloth--..-- 1.50 | 29 Records, any language .......-- 20.00 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies, two parts (8 lessons), 30 cts. 
Price List of Cortina Text-Books, Cataiogue of Cortina Spanish Library, Circular and particulars on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —— 

Has a thorough and ematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Rxpression. Scientific and 
practical work in ev department. Chartered by the State. 

Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Masa. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
_ Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocka, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
— half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good Case, or 40 Rocks 
-~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 t pes of Invertebrates 
om for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6 


. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, ©, 


« 
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The Mother Tongue. 


By Grorce Lyman Kittrepce, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Saran Louise Arnotp, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Book I., Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. For 
introduction, 45 cents. Book II., An Elementary English Grammar. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 

These books are unique in treatment and plan. They are based 
on the children’s interests. They emphasize thought rather than form. 

They are cumulative in plan.- They are authoritative and practical 


‘Tt is a distinct contribution to our study of English grammar.”—Ceciz F. P. Ban- 
crort, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


‘*] do not know any books that furnish better texts for instruction in the mother 
tongue than do these.”—C. C. Van Liew, President of State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 


‘* No other series, so far as I know, which combines scholarship and adaptation to 
the needs of children so satisfactorily as this series.” — ALnert Lronarp, Professor of 
Pedagogy, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. 


By WittiaM J. Loxc. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Here are stories of wild animals! The very things that quicken the 
interest of every child. The book is elaborately illustrated by Charles 
Copeland and William Hamilton Gibson. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By Saran J. Eppy. For introduction, 60 cents. 

This book contains stories of horses, dogs, birds, cats — all animals 
that are friends and helpers to man. There are nearly one hundred 
illustrations. 


Lane’s Oriole Stories — A Book for Beginners. 
By M. A. L. Lang, For introduction, 28 cents. 

In this collection of nature stories a good working vocabulary of 
two hundred and fifty words is introduced, with an average of three 
new words in each lesson.’ 


The Finch First Reader. 

By Apvetraipe V. Fincn, Principal of Training School for Teachers, 

Waterbury, Conn. For introduction, 30 cents 

Following the plan outlined in the Primer, the “ Finch First Reader® 
presents carefully graded lessons appropriate to the seasons of the year. 
The varied interests of child !ife are pictured by stories about children;, 
typical industries, as harvesting in the fall, ice-cutting in the winter, — 
and planting in the spring. 


May we correspond with you about these books ? 


GINN & COFPANY, Publishers] 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA COLUMBUS 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 


COMPANY New York 


N. B. Dept., 35? Washington Street, ———— 


Any boy © 
x or official anywhere, can secure of us 


promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 


43-47 East St., 


prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage free 


(6) School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute , New York City 


«++ Boston, Mass. 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr a master. 


“No better text-book.” —Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind,). 
“A very excellent treatise.” — Popular Educator. 

“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
PP. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 400.; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAID. 


** PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.” 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated ANY SUBSCRIBER 


pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. of the JouRNAL or Epvucation who would 


like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SqQ., N.Y. 
Publishers of the ** Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


The Student’s Standard Dictionar 


The most important of all recent reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the famous STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


929 Paces. Full Leather, $4 net; Index, 60c. extra. Cloth Sides, Leather Back, $2.60 net. 


It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter 
n ef - -of- moderate- 
It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words Bl Pitan, with Synonyms 


and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 


for specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 
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